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PERIOD IV. 


Cuarpter XXXVII. 


LTHOUGH there may be something in Professor Forth’s re- 
mark that no one, not let into the secret, could now conjecture 
his wife’s invalidhood, yet, by right of that invalidhood, she has 
hitherto been excluded from the longer excursions made by her 
grandmother and sister in the neighbourhood, as being too severe 
a tax upon her not yet completely restored powers. But on the 
morning succeeding her lake-side colloquy, Mrs. Forth is, it ap- 
pears, expected to resume the habits of health. 

“T must request your kind chaperonage,” says Miss Churchill, 
running to meet ker sister, as that sister enters Mrs. Churchill's 
sitting-room after breakfast, and lifting a cheek as fresh and sweet 
as soap and water, health and jollity, can make it to hers. 
“Granny has struck work, as she has frequently done before : 
she has always in her heart hated the picturesque, and to-day I 
have induced her to own it; eh,Granny? As for me, for reasons 
best known to myself, I am going to spend a long and happy day 
at Coniston; and I see no earthly reason why you should not 
accompany me.” 

By the extreme positiveness of her tone, and determination of 
her eye, it may be inferred that Sarah looks for a demurrer to this 
proposition. If such comes, it comes in silence. 

“You had much better say ‘yes,’” pursues Miss Churchill 
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warmly; “if you do not, and if you continue to look as robust 
as you do now, you will certainly be tied by the leg again to 
Menander before you can draw breath!” 

Belinda laughs, a little unnaturally: 

“ That shows how little you know about it; Menander has been 
three months before the public.” 

“Well, no doubt he has left plenty of little brothers behind 
him,” rejoins Sarah lightly ; “what do you say ?” 

“Do you think it is safe to venture?” replies Belinda, walking 
to the window, and pointing in faint objection to the blind vapours 
that feel about the mountain-crests; “do not you think that the 
weather looks rather uncertain ? ” 

“Does it ever look anything else?” retorts. Sarah drily. 
“Come, quick! ‘yes’ or ‘no’ ?” 

“JT; will ask Mr. Forth if he can spare me,” says Belinda 
reluctantly, leaving the room with lagging steps. 

“Tell him that he shall be put to no expense; that you shall 
not even pay the turnpikes,” cries Sarah saucily after her, 

She returns presently with still more lagging steps. 

“Well?” 

“He has no objection,” answers Mrs. Forth slackly, sitting 
down, and letting her arms drop depressedly beside her. 

“ You tried to make him forbid you, and he would not,” cries 
Sarah sharply, and with a pungent laugh. 

“You are really too clever,’ replies Belinda, reddening, and 
with a petulance which shows that this shaft has gone home; 
“you have got your own way; you always get your own way. I 
am going with you; let us hear no more about it.” 

The carriage is at the door, and a few such idlers as mostly 
watch the arrival and departure of each coming and going vehicle, 
hang about it. Sarah is already seated, and is exchanging such 
chastened and diluted gallantries asthe publicity of the situation 
will admit, with some one hanging over the balcony overhead. 
Belinda has purposely loitered over her dressing, in the hope that 
some opportune mountain storm may even yet intervene to hinder 
the execution of the, to her, so distasteful project. 

But in vain. The perverse and hostile sky is, all too obviously, 
clearing. As she issues from the hall, she glances furtively to 
right and left. Yes,he is here! His voice, which but for Sarah’s 
maneuvring might have been all day in her. happy ears, is 
addressing her. 

“You are going out?” 

(Do they all hear, as plainly as she does, the blank disappoint- 
ment and discomfiture of his tone ?) 
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“Yes,” she answers, lifting for an instant her eyes with an 
instinct of ungovernable plaintiveness to his; “for the day! ona 
pleasure-trip! Wish me joy!” 

She has taken her seat, and, just as they are setting off, she leans 
forward, and addressing the driver, repeats in a peculiarly clear 
and distinct voice that direction which has already been given 
him, “ To Coniston!” 

“You are determined that there shall be no mistake as to our 
destination, I see,” says Sarah sarcastically. 

Belinda’s chest heaves. 

“T thought that you might like Mr. Bellairs to know,” she 
answers ironically. ‘“ By-the-bye, who is to keep watch and 
ward over him in your absence? ” 

“T have received private information that they all mean to 
come to Coniston too,” replies Sarah tranquilly. “I thought I 
would be beforehand with them;—a poor project, but mine 
own!” 

Away they go from the wind-freshened lake, whose waves are 
running riot in the sun; while, as they pass along, the clouds 
roll up and up from fell and scaw and nab, leaving only a .lawny 
kerchief here and there about their necks; as though loth all at 
once to desert them. And by-and-by, kerchief and veil are swept 
away too, and the hills are free. 

Through loveliest pasture-fields, crowded with great bluebells 
and vetches, and meadow-sweet that smells of almonds; by 
meadows where women are tossing the late hay, beside the 
laughing Rotha ; under Loughrigg and over chattering Brathay’s 
grey stone bridge they go. Up and up they climb; between the 
weather-painted walls, with their lavish ferns and their crannied 
flowers ; till at the top of the long ascent they pause to breathe 
the horses, and look back. 

Fair mountain wonders, now again conversing with the clouds ; 
and yet lit on your bare flanks by the sun : Red Screes, Fairfield, 
Wansfell Pike, with your pointed head! to which of you shall 
we give crown and sceptre, as Queen-hill, in this your morning 
glory? Fora while they both look in silence. Then: 

“Tt seems a pity that we are not in the least enjoying out- 
selves,” says Sarah regretfully. 

Belinda’s heart gives a passionate assent, though her lips are 
closed. Is not life full of such pities? of exquisite spread feasts 
and gagged mouths that are not allowed to taste them? With 
what an agony of pleasure would she be looking at these. curly 
mists and shining shoulders ; at these heavenly becks, rain-swollen 
in their noisy mirth, dashing in happy bounds down the hillsides, 
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if only—if only! 
too ! 

“Tf you could but think it, you know,” continues Miss Chur- 
chill, turning in calm reasoning to her sister, “I am really much 
better company than David; and it is no great stretch of ima- 
gination to say that you are not much duller than Bellairs, eh?” 

But Belinda is still staring, in sullen, grudging misery at the 
wasted loveliness before her. 

“ Shall we try to pretend, at all events, that we like it?” says 
Sarah persuasively. ‘It would be more to our credit; I think I 
could, if you could.” 

But Mrs. Forth is unable to promise even thus much. 

You cannot do it?” says Sarah leniently; “well, I am the 
last person who have any right to blame you. Personally, I have 
never cared for a. landscape without figures in the foreground !” 

But as time goes on, this seems to be the species of landscape 
to which Miss Churchill is to-day to be condemned. Although 
Coniston has been long ago reached, luncheon eaten, and several 
coaches and char-d-bancs driven up and unloaded, yet is there no 
sign of the appearance of any one of the ornamental foreground 
figures for which she had confidently locked. 

“ Beaten bya banjo!” says she tragically ; “if it had not been 
for the banjo I should have walked away from her. I will never 
go anywhere without a banjo again!” 

Belinda laughs grimly. ‘I would not!” 

“T suppose there must be some tiresome sight to be seen here,” 
says Sarah, yawning; “it would never do if they found out that 
we had not seen it: not the lake—no! I could not bear that; it 
would remind me of the dinghey! What did the waiter tell us? 
copper-mines and a waterfall? Come, do look a little livelier, 
and brace your mind to copper-mines and a waterfall!” 

They set out dispiritedly, but before they have gone five yards : 

“T will leave word which way we have gone,” cries Sarah. 
brightening, “in case any one asks for us.” 

“A most unnecessary precaution!” replies Belinda morosely. 

A walk undertaken in such a spirit is not likely to be productive 
of any very acute enjoyment. 

“We are to turn to the right when we reach the Black Bull!” 
says Sarah gloomily ; “I wonder what would happen if we turned 
to the left ?” 

But they have not the energy even to make this experiment. 
They have passed village and whitewashed church, and asking 

their way of the civil villagers, presently find themselves climb- 
ing a mountain road, with a little gay river frisking over its worn 
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boulder stones on their right, and a green fell on their left. Ere 
long the road leaves the bright beck, and climbs higher than it ; 
and trees interpose a leafy shield between them and their noisy 
friend. But it calls to them from beneath, “I am here; you 
will find me soon again.” And so they do. For by-and-by the 
road swerves to the right, and they are once more free from the 
envious sycamores and mountain ashes, with their red rosaries, 
and are standing on a rough stone, mortarless bridge with parapet 
broken down, and beneath them the stream plunges in a little 
storm of foam, Is this the waterfall? They do not know; they 
do not much care. It is a little waterfall, even if it be not the 
one in search of which they have been sent. 

“My cup is full!” says Sarah, sitting resolutely down. “Iam 
hot ; I have not a leg tostand upon; my pretty project has avorté ; 
if Niagara were round the corner I would not go to look at it. 
Oh, why did I leave my Granny? Dear Granny! how she would 
have hated this!” 

“Even more than you do ?” asks Belinda cynically. 

Mrs. Forth is still standing, her eyes riveted on the little 
cascade, and her heart repeating over and over to itself that bitter 
morning plaint: ‘“‘ How pleasant! if only—if only—what ?” 

“ Belinda!” says her sister, after a while, in a voice of cautious 


triumph, “do you see anything moving between the trees ? yes? 
I thought so! A more direct answer to prayer I have seldom 
heard of!” Then, with an abrupt change of tone to one of sharp 
and real annoyance; “If he has not brought that eternal David 
with him !” 

* a * * * 7 


“Are you going to see the copper-mines?” says Miss Churchill 
demurely, a couple of minutes later, addressing the new arrivals ; 
“so were we. But we have broken down; perhaps you will tell 
us about them this evening!” 

“ We never heard that there were any,” replies Bellairs, with 
an unvarnished boyish bluntness. ‘ We came to look for you; we 
understood that you had left word.” 

For once in her life Sarah looks a shade foolish. 

Belinda, still standing, has remained looking, as if in absorption, 
at the waterfall. It is not much of aone, after all. Its noise does 
not deafen you; its spray does not drench you; it is but a few 
feet that it plunges. But how snowy-clean is its foam! How 
agilely it springs down! How pleasant its voice! Like the voice 
of Undine calling to her false Huldbrand! What wondrous green 
ferns lip its waters ! 

“You said ‘To Coniston !’” ‘This is the murmur that comes 
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to Belinda’s ear. -Is it the brook that utters it? She turns her 
head sharply away; but not before he has seen that the rowan- 
berries are scarcely redden than she. 

And then (neither inviting, nor being invited) they saunter 
away together, as if they would fain follow the stream to its 
springs in the mountain-lap. At least, they may lend it their 
company for a little while. Almost in silence they linger along, 
and gravely watch its lovely antics, as, in little cataracts and 
water-breaks and jumps, it sings and dances along in its jubilant 
old age (for how many centuries has it sung and capered ?) that is 
so like youth! 

“I wish I could think that I should wear as well!” said Mrs. 
Forth, with an excited laugh, sitting down on a grey stone beside 
the road that leads up to the copper-mines. 

The sun has gone for awhile, and the fells look serious and 
eareworn. They are old, too, like the brook; but they scarcely 
carry their years so well. He has thrown himself at her feet, 
that favourite symbolic attitude of his—body and soul, past, 
present, and future—is not he always there? In their ears is 
the booming of the mountain bees; and the rivulet’s warble. 
There is no longer an “if!” 

“ How long are you going to stay at Lowood ?” she asks abruptly. 

She had not meant to put the question, and bitterly regrets it 
when it is pronounced ; but it forces itself out, in spite of her. 

“T shall go when you tell me.” 

Her forehead contracts with a furrow of angry pain. 

“You have no right to throw the decision upon me,” she 
answers indignantly ; “it is ungenerous. Why, are not you per- 
fectly well able to judge for yourself?” 

“ Because ” he answers, looking full at her, and speaking 
steadily, though very low, “because I broke down once; what 
security have I that I should not break down again ?” 

Her eyes drop, and now the rowan-berries claim no kinship with 
her cheeks. 

“That was my fault!” she answers faintly, turning dead-white. 

“ No!” he says slowly, yet with agitation, “it wasnot! Perhaps 
your being late that day may have accelerated it; but it would 
have come anyhow,” with rising passion. “It would have 
come anyhow; how could it help coming? When I am with 
you,” speaking with a sort of despair, “how can it ever help 
coming ?” 

Her hot fingers pick the cool mountain daisies. 

“ You must do as you think best!” she murmurs, half in tears. 

How solemnly the hills are listening! The higher ones, indeed, 
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are out of sight; so forwardly have grim Coniston Old Man’s 
younger brothers thrust themselves before him. 

From the bridge come sounds of rapturous manly merriment, 
which tell how far ahead of the banjo and its owner Sarah’s tongue 
is triumphantly carrying her. 

Rivers has raised himself into a sitting posture, and in his hand 
he is bruising and crushing a bit of the dwarf bracken that grows 
beside them. 

“You—you would give me another chance, then?” he says 
indistinctly ; ““ you—you would let me try again?” 

Is there any slightest doubt as to what her answer should be? 
And yet she hesitates. 

“T—I—have so few friends,” she answers, as if apologetically 
and sobbing; “as I have always told you, I do not know how to 
make friends! my life is so empty, and now that I am obviously 
perfectly recovered,” with a sort of exasperation, “ will no doubt 
be so long! You must do as you think best!” 

He looks at her in a dumb agony for fully a hundred heart-beats. 
Does she know what she is asking of him? In her divine high 
innocence she does not understand. It is for him to understand 
for her! Her head is bent, and upon her white hands and whiter 
daisies, one slow tear splashes. Until that tear it was possible to 
him! Until that tear! 

“T must do as I think best? ” he cries in passionate excitement, 
wholly carried away; “is that what you tell me? Then I think 
best to stay! The case is changed—it is not what it was then: I 
was taken by surprise. I was off my guard !—forewarned, forearmed, 
youknow! Yes, it is quite safe now!” 

“But is it?” she says, shuddering, too late terrified by the 
wildness of his look and the mad triumph of his eyes; “ is it?” 

” * * 7” * * 


Is it indeed? There has been a week in which to answer this 
question. 


“It is putting one into such a disagreeable position!” says 
Mrs. Churchill pettishly. 

The hour is the immediately after breakfast one; and she is 
sitting at the table, an open writing-case before her, papers and 
an hotel bill spread around. Her usually equable brow is ruffled. 
The manager of the hotel has just left the room. 

“ Being apparently all of the same party, it is so difficult to 
explain that we are not responsible for his eccentricities,” continues 
Mrs. Churchill in a tone of growing annoyance. 

“Heaven has so obviously framed you for each other, that they 
cannot disabuse themselves of the idea that you are husband and 
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wife,” says Sarah in an amused voice from the window. “I saw 
incredulity in the manager's eye when you were laboriously 
explaining that he was your grandson-in-law; he wondered why, 
if you must tell a lie, you should tell such a bad one!” 

“T fancy that there is not the most paltry item of his bill over 
which he does not haggle,” says Mrs. Churchill indignantly. “ It 
is too petty! it makes one quite hot! I am sure that they would 
gladly pay him to go away! Of course it will end in his driving 
us off! Oh, Belinda, my dear, are you there? I am sure I beg 
your pardon; but what is said cannot be unsaid, and you really 
come into the room in such a creep-mouse way that one does 
not know whether you are in it or not!” 

“It is not of the least consequence,” replies Belinda, though 
her face burns. “I will certainly try to make more noise next 
time; and for the present, perhaps, I am best away.” 

As she speaks she walks to the door, opens it, and closes it 
gently behind her; then deliberately mounts the stairs to her 
husband’s attic. His occupation seems to be of somewhat the 
same nature as her grandmother’s. At least before him, too, 
papers and a bill are spread. 

“T was on the point of summoning you to my aid,” he says, 
looking up as she enters; “I wished to consult you as to several 
of these items,” indicating them with his long thin forefinger, “ of 
which personally I have no knowledge whatever. A couple of 
stamps on the 15th, a bottle of Apollinaris water on the 18th, 
envelopes on the 19th. May I ask whether these entries are 
correct, or whether they are due to carelessness on the part of the 
manager? in which case I shall of course at once take him to 
task for such culpable oversight.” 

“T have no doubt that it is all right,” still with that burning 
in her face; ‘“ what can it matter?” 

“In my opinion it matters extremely,” replies he sharply ; 
“your memory can, at ull events,” again referring to the bill, “ go 
back so far as yesterday ? you can at least inform me whether or 
not you ordered a bottle of seltzer-water yesterday ?”’ 

“Yes,” replies she, defiantly shrugging her shoulders—“ two, 
three, half a dozen!” 

He looks at her with a not altogether ill-founded exasperation. 

“You are obviously resolved, for some unexplained reason, to 
thwart my purpose,” he says slowly; “but it is of the less 
consequence, since I have made up my mind at once to leave this 
place, where the scale of expenditure into which I am led— 
probably owing to a mistakan notion of my connection with your 
grandmother—is indubitably higher than I was taught to expect.” 
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She has been looking straight before her, with a dogged 
insouciance ; but at the mention of his purpose of departure that 
look vanishes, and her cheeks blanch. 

“You mean to leave this place ?” she says, in a low voice; 
“and yet,” with irony, “wherever you go you will have to 
pay for the postage stamps I buy and the Apollinaris water I 
drink.” 

“Tt is not merely a question of expense,” rejoins he, colouring 
faintly at her tone; “I have daily more reason to be convinced 
that the air of this place does not suit me; I have slept worse, and 
my palpitations have been sensibly severer since my arrival. I 
am aware that you always assume a look of incredulity when I 
allude to my maladies.” 

“Do I?” she answers, with a preoccupied air, as if she were 
not thinking of what she wassaying. ‘I beg your pardon; I did 
not mean it.” 

“T have written to engage rooms for to-morrow at the Lodore 
Hotel at the head of Derwentwater; a coach starts from here at 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and - 

“Do you mean to say that we are to go—to leave this place— 
to-morrow ?” she interrupts, with a sort of gasp. 

Her eyes are dilated, and there is a roughness in her voice 
which she herself hears. He makes a sign of assent. 

“Tt is impossible!” she says, speaking low and rapidly; “you 
have never asked my opinion; you have never consulted me. How 
can the air of one of these lakes differ from that of another? it 
is fancy—all fancy! As you said to me the other day, there is 
nothing that gains upon one so much by indulgence in them as 
valetudinarian fancies!” 

He turns his eyes slowly ftom the bill, on which they have 
been, until now, riveted, in painstaking search for errors, the 
discovery of which may diminish the total, and fixes them 
piercingly upon her, 

“You seem to be unaccountably reluctant to quit this place,” 
he says, very slowly ; “‘ why are you so much attached to it?” 

There is that in his tone, or she thinks so, which is unlike 
anything she has ever heard in it before—that which at once 
strikes her murmurings dumb. But a passing frenzy seizes her, 
bidding her answer him, for once truly; tell him, in so many 
words, face to face, why ; to throw the game up—have done with 
it! It is true that the longing for that lunatic relief is but 
short; a brief insanity that leaves her trembling and terror- 
struck—not at him, but at herself. 

He has long removed his scrutiny from her face, and has been, 
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for many minutes, re-immersed in his dissection of the bill, before 
she speaks; and when she does, it is clear that he has no further 
insubordination to fear from her. 

“The coach starts at eleven?” she says, ina very low voice. 
“T will be ready!” 

So saying, she rises, and drags herself to the door. 

“ Tf you see a waiter, will you be good enough to tell him that 
I wish to speak to the manager?” says her husband, looking up ; 
“they are apt to disregard my bell, and there are several of these 
items which I shall indisputably contest.” 

Having docilely fulfilled this commission, Mrs. Forth once more 
returns to her grandmother’s sitting-room, and looks in. 

“Is Granny here?” 

“She is not,” replies Sarah, from her usual watch-tower, the 
window. “To tell you the truth, I have been giving her a little 
piece of my mind, as to her incivility to you; she knew as well as 
I did that you were in the room. I have been making her so 
angry,” breaking into a laugh, “by telling her that she is 
certainly growing a little deaf!” 

Since the coast is clear, Belinda has entered, and sunk inertly 
into a chair. 

“Tt 7s a little annoying for her, one must own,” resumes Sarah, 
with an air of impartiality, “to be suspected of collusion with the 
economies of our friend upstairs; it would not be a bad thing if 
we could manage to establish the fact that there is no connection 
beyond a tender family affection between us and him!” 

“You cannot be more anxious to prove it than he is,” replies 
Belinda ; but, as she speaks, no hot red wave of shame flows this 
time over her face; stronger emotions than that which had called 
it forth have too successfully driven the blood back to her heart ; 
“ but in any case you will not be troubled with him long!” 

“Ts he going to die?” cries Sarah, with extreme animation 
leaving her post of observation, and hastening to her sister’s side. 

“ He threatens that if he stays here he will!” 

“T wonder is there anything really the matter with him?” 
says Sarah, in a tone of acute curiosity. ‘There is some- 
thing very interesting about his diseases; I always regret not 
having utilised my former opportunities to learn more about 
them. I suppose there must be something odd about his heart, 


or the doctors he consulted would not have given him drops 
for it.” 


“And would not they have given him pills for his liver, or 
draughts for his spleen either?” asks Mrs. Forth bitterly. “Is 
not it a little improbable that all his organs have been hopelessly 
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deranged for the last sixty years? No, no;” with a shrug, 
“you need not be alarmed ; he will see us all out!” 

“Then why are we not to be troubled with him long?” inquires 
Miss Churchill, puzzled. 

“He imagines that this place disagrees with him,” replies 
Belinda, in a dull, flat voice ; “and so we are to leave to-morrow 
for Derwentwater, to-morrow morning, by the coach that starts 
at eleven.” 

“And you have consented?” (very sharply, and with an 
accent of excessive astonishment), 

Her sister's answer to this simple question seems not at once 
forthcoming. And when it does come, it is by no means a direct one. 

“Sarah,” she says slowly, and turning even whiter than she 
already is—though, indeed, that is scarcely needful—‘do you 
remember once telling me that you were afraid I was going to 
the devil, and that I was taking ”—a pause and a sort of gasp— 
“David Rivers with me?” 

“‘ Yes, I remember!” replies the other drily. 

“Then why ”—Mrs. Forth’s voice has sunk to a whisper— 
“then why have you never told me so lately ?” 

Miss Churchill’s eyebrows rise. 

“My dear soul,” she says bluntly, “you did not receive my 
first exhortation in such a spirit as to make me very anxious to 
hazard a second,” 

Belinda’s head has sunk forward upon her chest. 

“You were not very far wrong then!” she says faintly, “but 
you would be still nearer the truth now!” 

There is a silence. Sarah has begun to march unquietly up 
and down the room, with her hands behind her. Perhaps the 
confession just made her does not partake much of the nature of 
a surprise. For there is less of astonishment than of genuine 
concern in her face. 

“And you are going?” she says abruptly; “but who is to 
prevent his following you?” 

Belinda’s lip trembles. 

“ He will not, if I tell him not.” 

Her eyes wander wistfully away through the window to moun- 
tain and mere. The high peaks are still withdrawn into the 
mystery of their morning vapours, but all the lovely lake is at 
play with the sun. To-morrow, to-morrow, he was to have rowed 
her on that lake ! 


Suddenly her attitude of subdued wretchedness changes to one 
of more violent pain. 


“What am I thinking of?” she cries, starting up; “I had 
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forgotten! I shall not see him again ; he has been obliged to go 
to Milnthorpe to-day on business ; and by the time he gets back 
to-morrow, we shall be gone! we shall be gone!” 

“ He will be after you by the next coach!” replies Sarah, with 
cynical good sense. 

Belinda utters a low groan. 

“T must write to him!” 

“Do not!” cries Sarah dissuasively : “never write! Whatever 
else you give up, adhere to that one golden rule! In the length 
and breadth of Europe,” says Miss Churchill, with a modest pride, 
“there is not a square inch of my handwriting to be obtained!” 

Once again Belinda moans. 

“TfI do not write, he will certainly find out where we have gone 
to; unless ”—her eyes still taking that miserable farewell journey 
to the lake—“ unless I leave word that we do not wish it known.” 

“That would scarcely do,” rejoins Sarah drily ; “it would be 
hardly advisable to take the waiters into our confidence.” 

A pause. Miss Churchill still pursuing her restless walk, and 
undistracted even by the strains of the banjo clearly heard from 
below, and the sound of a male, as well as a female voice, obviously 
accompanying it. 

“TI suppose,” she says by-and-by, sighing impatiently, “ that 
the end of it is, it will devolve upon me: our réles are reversed. 
All my life I have been asking you to undertake disagreeable 
commissions for me, and now I must do you the same kind office. 
I suppose that J must tell him!” 

“ You?” cries Belinda, wheeling suddenly round, a passionate 
dissent from this proposal in voice and eyes, and with a new rush 
of her lately dormant old and senseless jealousy ; “ why you ?” 

** Would you prefer Granny ?” asks Sarah quietly. ‘Some one 
must tell him ; you can hardly suppose that I very greedily covet 
the office!” 

At the cool rationality of her sister’s words, Belinda’s rebel 
blood slowly subsides again, and her head sinks once more upon 
her breast. How thin these floors are! One can hear each word 
of the idiotic melody warbled by Bellairs and the girl in red ; but 
Miss Churchill never flinches. Belinda is the first to speak, 
though it is not at once easy to comprehend the drift of her words, 
so unsure and muffled is her voice. 

“ You will tell him as kindly as you can?” 

“Do you think it will kill him?” replies Sarah, with a touch 
of sarcasm! “If you remember, you thought that his father’s 
death would kill him, but it did not! Pooh! They take more 
killing than that !” 
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Cuarter XXXVIII. 


Tue wrench is accomplished. The coach that starts at eleven 
o'clock has started. Within the close precincts of its interior it 
has carried away, among other persons, the cautiously-enveloped 
figure of Professor Forth; and among its mackintoshed and 
umbrellaed outside passengers, it reckons his wife. 

“T never was so glad of anything in my life,” says Mrs. Chur- 
chill, walking briskly back to the fire from the rain-blurred 
window, whence she has been waving adieux of accented tender- 
ness to her descendants. 

“Not even when you first hailed him as grandson?” asks 
Sarah caustically. 

Mrs. Churchill reddens. 

“Poor soul!” says the girl, with an accent of heartfelt com- 
passion, following with her eyes the departing vehicle. 

“T never can understand why you should pity her! ’ retorts the 
elder woman, with irritation ; “ there is no greater mistake than 
to measure everyone by one’s own foot-rule.” 

“T suppose that, without offence to any one, I may pity her for 
getting extremely wet,” replies Sarah surlily. 

And certainly, on this count, Mrs. Forth, by the time of her 
arrival at the Lodore Hotel, does deserve as much compassion 
as she can get. Stiff and drenched, she has climbed down from 
her perch. Pouring as is the day, the coach has been crowded. 
Belinda’s ribs on each side feel indented with the continued 
nudging of her companions’ elbows; and there has been such a 
cordial interchange of drips between all the umbrellas, that it 
would have been a sensibly drier course to have taken no umbrel- 
las at all. Upon the tarpaulin that covers the luggage, lakes of 
water have collected, which, at each fresh jolt of the coach, dis- 
charge themselves refreshingly upon the passengers’ knees. As 
far as any glimpse of mountain that the blanket-clouds have 
allowed them to obtain is concerned, they might as well have 
been in Holland. Dunmail Raise, Skiddaw, Saddleback—what 
have they been but various names for the one huge white pelt? 
It is a grand day for the becks—the foaming, jumping, brimful 
becks—and they are the only cheerful things she has seen; they 
and the long lythrums growing lushly beside them. 

“You have no one to blame but yourself,” says Professor 
Forth, emerging, dry and warm from the steaming interior, and 


severely regarding his half-drowned wife; “had you taken my 
advice——”’ 
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“T blame no one,” she interrupts apathetically ; “there is no 
great harm in being wet; it is very easy to get dry again!” 
“You have every appearance of having taken a chill,” scruti- 
nising her shivering figure with an angry solicitude that might 
appear the outcome of an anxious affection ; “‘ it would be extremely 
vexatious if, thanks to a mere caprice on your part, you were 
to be so soon again laid up. I must insist upon your at once 
drinking a glass of hot brandy-and-water as a preventive!” 

“T have taken no chill,” she answers faintly, but she obeys 
with a dull acquiescence. 

There is no draught he could offer her, from Socrates’ hemlock 
upwards or downwards, that she would not think it less trouble 
to take than to refuse. The rain pours on and on, all through 
the table @héte, all through the long, long evening. There is a 
public drawing-room to which, after dinner, the other guests 
betake themselves, shawl-wrapped, grumbling, and uttering 
aspirations for a fire. Belinda has not the heart to accompany 
them. She climbs the stairs to her bedroom in the roof, although 
at eight o’clock it is scarcely possible to go to bed. No sense, 
indeed, of the prematureness of the hour prevents her flying to 
the blessed keeping of sleep; but the knowledge that whatever 
moments are filched from consciousness now, will be asked back 
with usury in the grey morning hours—those grim, grey hours 
that only the tiny minority of the quite happy and the completely 
innocent dare face. 

Her window is open, and looks to the back ; to the wooded hill 
rising so immediately behind the house that it seems as if, with 
outstretched hand, one might touch it. The rain swishes past : 
now and then, when the freakish gust takes it, swishes in. She 
sits down on her bed and listens to it. For two hours she will 
listen to its swishing; and then, perhaps, she may dare give 
herself—tired body and sick heart—to slumber. With the rain 
mixes the never-ceasing noise of the waterfall. On a sultry 
summer night no doubt it is sweet and lulling, falling coolly 
beneath the stars; but it seems to treble, to centuple the dreari- 
ness of this inclement drenching evening, cold as winter, and 
without winter’s palliatives of thick curtains and blazing logs. 
It gets upon her nerves at last. It seems as.if she must stop it 
for one instant or die. If its wet din would fill her brain, indeed, 
as it fills her ears, crowding out other presences, she would thank 
it, and bless it on her knees; but, on the contrary, its clamour 
seems to make thought sharper, memory intenser, fancy wilder. 
With what a dreadful liveliness does she rehearse—set to the 
murderous monotony of its tune—the scene of Rivers’s back- 
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coming to-morrrow! It grows at last so hideously real that she 
asks herself in bewilderment, “ Has she really seen—is she really 
‘seeing it?” 

She passes her hand across her forehead and rubs her eyes. In 
what room of the hotel—in which often-trodden spot by wave- 
lipped mere will the blow fell him? How will he take it? Will 
it kill him? She laughs aloud. “Pooh! as Sarah says, ‘they 
take more killing than that!’ And how much killing will she 
herself take?” This Sarah has never told her. How much of 
this slow death? A great, great deal! Was ever any one so full 
of obstinate life as she? Other women—women who prayed to 
live, women with little children’s chubby arms about their necks, 
with passionate, fond husbands wetting their faint hands with 
good-bye tears—would have died of such an illness as hers. 
She, childless, hated and hating, has survived. A sense of impo- 
tent, dark rebellion fills her soul. Of what use to save her alive? 
What sense in it? To save her alive in order to show her just 
one small glimpse of what life might have been, and then to hurl 
her back into what life is! What life might have been! Oh, 
the terrible vividness of that vision ! 

She has fallen sideways upon her bed, which, as well as her 
whole body, is shaken with the force of her silent sobs. They must 
be silent, for the walls are thin, and her husband’s attic is next door. 

“Tf we had once belonged to each other,” she says, with a 
violent agony of emphasis, “even if afterwards I had seen him 
struck dead at my feet, still, I should have known what is the 
very best thing that life holds; I could have said, ‘I have lived!’ 
but now I shall lie down in my grave, knowing that there has 
always been something immeasurably better than anything I 
know, just beyond me!” 

After that, she lies quite still, a sort of numb calm succeeding 
the hurricane, and outside the rain swirls always, and the water- 
fall tumbles. There must be more of soothing properties in their 
joint sound than she gives them credit for, since by-and-by their 
sullen music grows dim in her ears and she sleeps. 

She awakes in the early morning, forlorn and cold, to find that 
she has lain all night fully dressed, outside her bed. She is down 
in good time, and stands outside the hall-door waiting for break- 
fast to be announced. The rain has ceased. The wind has torn 
and hurled the clouds apart, and let the sun look through ; and 
also swept clear little intensely blue islands in the sky. The 
shadows are flying, speedy as dreams, along Skiddaw’s flanks, 
and Derwentwater lies—all billowy and disturbed—at the foot of 
her girdling fells. On the bit of marshy grass that intervenes 
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between Belinda and the lake, several horses are grazing, and two 
rolling. One cannot roll quite over, which seems to annoy him. 

“T hope that you are recovered from the effects of your 
yesterday’s imprudence,” says a voice at her elbow. 

She starts. 

“There were not any to recover from,” she answers, with a 
shrug. 

“In that case,” says her husband stiffly, ‘and since you have 
every appearance of being in other respects perfectly restored to 
health, I think I am justified in proposing that you should return 
to your normal habits, which have been for so long, and at such 
great inconvenience to myself, interrupted.” 

Belinda smiles slightly. She is well aware that it is only the 
presence of her grandmother and Sarah that has, up to this time, 
prevented the pack-saddle from being replaced upon her back. 
It is being now, at the earliest opportunity, strapped on again. 
Well, what matter ? ‘ 

“T perfectly agree with you,” she answers hastily. “I have 
not the shadow of an excuse for any further idleness. After such 
a holiday,” catching her breath in a sigh, “a little work will do 
me good.” 

But people’s ideas as to what a little work is, differ. 

“T need scarcely tell you,” says the Professor, when, after the 
table @héte breakfast, he and she have mounted to his bedroom, 
which, as at Lowood, is also his study—* indeed, it has once or 
twice struck me with surprise that the idea of a spontaneous offer 
of assistance should not have occurred to you—that my correspon- 
dence is very seriously in arrears; moderate application, however, 
will to-day reduce it in a great degree to order. I have briefly 
indicated, upon each letter, the tenor of the answer I wish drawn 
u a 
As he speaks, he places before her a large pile of docketed 
letters. If any dismay at its height and breadth enters her soul, 
she swallows it down in silence. The sun comes forth in summer 
strength, but though the room is not a tenth part as large as the 
Professor’s Oxbridge study, the window is as rigorously closed as 
ever it was there. The garret, like her own, looks to the back, 
and in it there is no escape from the waterfall’s loud pouring. 
She is still teased by that maniac notion that she must make it 
stop or die. Unused for the past couple of months to close air, 
to confinement, to toil, her head soon begins to ache, sometimes 
swims, burns always, but she makes no complaint. 

The clock strikes one; she hears cheerful voices, and steps 
trooping down the passage outside to luncheon. ‘The Professor is 
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no great advocate of luncheon, even when he can eat it at someone 
else’s expense ; at an hotel he simply ignores the possibility of 
its existence. But she cannot complain. He is willing to share 
with her such hospitality as he extends to himself. Biscuits 
bought at a shop in Ambleside, so that there may be no danger of. 
their figuring in the hotel bill, and weak brandy-and-water—the 
brandy also hisown. She declines the brandy, would fain decline 
the biscuits too; to eat in such an air, and with such a heavy 
lead, seems impossible, but she dreads being scolded for her sickli- 
ness if she refuse. 

Two o'clock strikes! Three! Half-past three! Four! Even 
now her pile seems scarce perceptibly diminished. Two or three 
times she has been thrown back, by having to draw up a fresh 
draft, her muddled brain and wandering thoughts having led her 
to mistake the sense of his directions. Hopeless tears fill her 
eyes, as she tears across each sheet and begins another. As the 
clock strikes four, the pen drops from her numbed fingers. 

“T think you must excuse me,” she says faintly. “I—I—do 
not feel very well!” 

“Not well?” returns he sharply ; “ then your indisposition is, of 
course, attributable to the chill you contracted yesterday!” 

“The chill?” replies she, laughing hysterically, and pressing 
her hot hands to her throbbing forehead. “The chill? Oh, how 
delightful it would be to have a chill! No, no! it is only the old 
story! It is only that I have broken down again!” 

“Impossible!” he cries angrily; “in that case, your health 
can never have been really re-established !” 

“T suppose not,” assents she dully. ‘“ Well, may I go?” 

“Why do you ask?” retorts he waspishly, and regarding 
with a dissatisfied air her uncompleted task. “Do I ever put 
any check upon your actions? I merely reserve to myself the 
right of requesting that you will not incur the risk of contracting 
another chill.” 

She is very willing to buy her liberty at the price of this most 
unnecessary promise. At what price would not she buy air, 
the liberty to gasp, the privilege—beyond all value—of being 
alone? Without much thought, she has taken, on leaving the 
hotel, the Borrowdale road, walks along it for some distance, 
confused and woolly-headed, conscious only of the relief of having 
temporarily escaped from suffocation—from the waterfall—from 
him! But by-and-by the loveliness around her wakes her again 
—wakes her to new and keener sufferings. She is aware of the 
road that winds in gentle companionship with the windings of 


the Derwent; she is aware of the marvellous coloured water 
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tinted a strange fair green by the stones in its bed, and clear as 
the crystal stream in the Apocalypse. 

Above, the great crags rear their steepy heads; the Castle 
Crag that, at one point, seems to block the valley, guarding hid 
treasures behind it, and saying austerely, “ You shall not pass 
me!” the Gate Crag, that looks down, benignant though awful, 
on the prattle of the river curling round its feet, looks down with 
its solemn purple-grey rock-shelves and sheer slopes of slate. 

As she nears a village, she turns off a road to the left, and 
begins to climb the hill. She proposes to herself no goal. She 
does not know where she is, or whither she is going. She only 
knows that each step takes her farther from the waterfall, and 
from him. Climbing, climbing, climbing, through a wood, up a 
mountain path, until at length, panting, she attains the hill-crest, 
and turning, looks back upon all the beauty and majesty of 
Borrowdale. But even here, she only halts to cast one breath- 
less glance at the great hills, thrown about as if in Titan play, 
and looking over each other’s shoulders, silent, wondrously 
coloured, august! She is not far away enough, even yet. With 
kneés that tremble and give beneath her—for she has been but 
little used to such a walk—a walk undertaken, too, almost 
tasting—she descends the hill on the other side; and at its foot 
(inds a most lonely tarn, here, in the heart of the fells. 

A little ale-house, lonely too, sits near it, backed by three or 
four storm-wrecked Scotch firs; and around, the fells lift their 
arsh faces, scored by the channels of their winter weepings. 
She asks the stout housewife at the little inn for a drink of milk; 
but she does not inquire where she is, nor in which direction 
Lodore lies. She would far rather not know. She has lost her 
way, and will be late for the table @héte! Well? He will be 
imagining that she has contracted some new and expensive chill! 
Well? She may go astray upon the mountains, and perish like 
the sheep in winter! Weru? The milk has a little revived her 
flagging powers; and she walks on again. Whither? She 
neither knows nor cares. She only knows that she is among 
‘riends—among the stern, yet summer-softened hills that lend 
lier the sympathy of their silence ; among the crisp and frolic 
mountain airs, and the beds of bog-myrtle that smells of bay- 
leaves; while—friendliest of all—blithe comforter and comrade— 

nountain beck tinkles, a hand-breadth off, beside her. But 
‘hore is a limit even to the sustaining powers of a cup of milk; 
ud by-and-by she sinks down faint and spent, by that flower- 
\ipped brook, upon the dainty bed of ferns and sundews with 

uich it is set round. 
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Why should she ever move hence again? What inducement is 
there to her ever again to lift up her tired limbs and leave the 
mute society of these bald limestone crags and steeps of shingle 
and flint? Whither could she go to better herself? In what 
direction on earth’s broad face does any good for her lie? Why 
should not she lie down and die here? Die! But is it such an 
easy thing to die? Has not she already tried hard and failed ? 
Oh, if she could but gently depart here now! Surely no one 
could ever wish for a sweeter, fragranter death-bed ! 

She stretches herself back upon the bog-myrtle and sundews, 
and closes her eyes, trying to fancy that it is over, and that she 
is dead. Oh, if she might but be gently spunged out of being! 
It seems such a small thing to ask, and yet she might as well bid 
the mountains bow down and the sun make obeisance to her. 
She asks for no other life instead. Has her experience of this one 
been so pleasant that she is greedy for more? If there be another 
world, what security is there that it is a better one? May not it 
resemble this? the same long hopes that go gradually sicken- 
ingly out; the same poniard stabs of recollection thrusting one 
through in the hour of the uncoloured dawn; the same tiny 
weakling joys ! 

She has raised herself from her recumbent attitude, and her 
head is bowed forward upon her knees, which her long arms 
embrace. Neither by death nor by life is there any escape for 
her! But there is a mode of outlet for her nearer at hand than 
she wots of. It is noiseless walking upon the fine mountain 
herbage; there the heaviest foot falls mutely—so noiseless that 
until he who has been approaching her stoops and most gently 
touches her on the shoulder, she is unaware that any one is nigh. 
She springs up staggeringly, with a loud cry. 

* You!” 

ot SE 

It seems as if she had spent all her breath on that one 
monosyllable, since, for a while, nothing more comes; then, at 
last, a gasping whisper : 

“ Did not—Sarah—tell you ? ” 

“Yes; she told me.” 

Her breath comes hard and laboured. How is it possible to 
interpose any words between such heart-beats? At last: 

“'You—have—always bragged about your obedience to me,” 
she says slowly ; “you have always boasted of doing what I told 
you—is this doing what I told you?” 

He offers no exculpation. He only stands doggedly before her 
white and burning-eyed, but not trembling. 
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“This—it—is,” she says, with that same slow intensity— 
“ this—it—is—to throw yourself upon a man’s generosity !” 

His lips twitch, but his eyes are still dogged. 

“T will go at your bidding; I will go at no one else’s!” 

She looks distractedly round at her silent friends—the scarped 
slopes, where the lady-birch finds difficult footing, but yet keeps 
her place, and hangs her delicate tresses: in her sore need 
she consults the beck, but the hills are speechless; and though 
the beck talks fast, she cannot distinguish the meaning of its 
words. 

“T will go if you tell me ; and I will stay if you tell me!” 

Her look still wanders wildly ; and her ear detects the sound 
of a little oozing runlet, lost hitherto in the noise of its 
elder brother; a runlet filtering through the red moss on the 
hillside. 

“Which shall it be? go or stay ?” 

His voice, that hitherto her lightest word has awed into silence, 
presses, imperatively asking, upon her hearing. (Which shall it 
be? Which? which?) Oh, if someone would but answer for her! 
If mountain or runlet would take the responsibility of that one 
all-weighty word off her! Go? Leave her to drag her tired 
limbs back into that bondage which seems already to have endured 
for centuries ? and for a limit to whose mean and sordid sufferings 
eye and heart consult the long future in vain. 

“ Tam waiting! which shall it be?” 

Hideous future! Hideous past! Hideous present! She has 
given it a fair trial. No one can say that she has not given ita 
fair trial. 

“ Which?” 

And she has broken down; mind and body her tyrant has 
broken her down. He will break her down again if she give him 
the chance. Why should she? It has been his turn hitherto. 
Let it be hers now! 

“Wuicn?” His voice is no longer dogged; heart-rendingly 
urgent only. “Wuich?” He has taken her hand, and has laid its 
palm upon his burning eyes. “ Which shall it be? go or stay?” 

Her look, staring yet unseeing, is fixed upon the little zigzag 
green paths on the fell worn by the small feet of the mountain 
sheep. Not a bird’s voice breaks the silence of the hills. 

“ It—shall—be—stay !” she says almost inaudibly. 

Before his eyes the sun dances, and the steady hills go round. 
Yet, mixed with a joy so awful and utter that his whole strong 
frame reels beneath its weight, there comes too a pain keen to 
agony. He has prevailed. His high goddess has fallen from her 
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pedestal, and it is he that has dragged her down! Her divine fair 
head lies in the dust, and it is he that has laid it there! 

“Do you know what you are saying?” he cries, in suffocating 
excitement. “Sometimes I think that you say things of which 
you do not understand the meaning! Do you understand what 
‘stay’ means? It does not mean ‘Stay to-day, and go to- 
morrow ;’ it means ‘Stay always, aLways, ALWAys! it is all or 
nothing for which I am asking. Do you understand? Which ?” 

She draws a long heavy breath, as one recovering from a deep 
swoon. 

“ All!” she answers, whispering ; and so breaks into an exceeding 
bitter cry of anguish and revolt: “I will not die without having 
lived !” 

Then, indeed, the pain goes, swallowed up and stifled in the 
enormity of his gladness. He knows that hereafter it will return, 
but now he is only, only ‘glad! Great God! how glad! He has 
thrown himself down before her, and is kissing her tired feet, and 
clasping her knees. But when he seeks to gather her into his 
arms, she pushes him convulsively away. 

“No! no!” she says wildly ; “not now!” 

“What!” he cries, with a hideous revulsion of feeling; “ you 
have been fooling me, then! you are not in earnest!” 

“ Not in earnest!” she says, with a heart-broken smile ; “do 
you think that Iam joking? Cannot you understand that I have 
fallen low enough for one day ?” 

Her voice dies away, and her head sinks on her breast. His 
high Queen! Already she looks discrowned and disceptred. By- 
and-by she lifts her haggard face and speaks. 

“ We must be going home,” she says dully. 

He complies in silence, and they set out. Before they have 
gone far, one of those swift changes, so common in mountain 
weather, has sent a sharp storm driving in their faces. She is 
unprovided with umbrella or mackintosh, and the large drops soon 
saturate her light gown. He puts his arm in anxious protection 
round her. Her first impulse is to shrink away from him; but, 
bethinking herself, she tamely submits. 

“Shall I stick at such a trifle—J, that stick at nothing?” 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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Wrarall’'s Memoirs. 


Ir has been the fashion to sneer at Wraxall. The omniscient Lord 
Macaulay, and the equally omniscient Mr. Croker, though differ- 
ing with, and snarling at, each other on every imaginable subject, 
agreed in depreciating his ‘Memoirs. Macaulay was the most 
brilliant writer of his time, but not the most correct. Lord 
Melbourne, a man of great erudition and exquisite judgment, said 
of him, “ I wish I were as cock-sure of any thing as Tom Macaulay 
is of every thing.” Macaulay writes, “that he would not believe 
Wraxall’s unsupported testimony even when he relates what he 
saw and heard.” Certain great people, especially Macaulay’s friend 
Lord Lansdowne, on account of the aspersions on Lord Shelburne, 
were violent against the book. At Holland House the character 
of Fox, as portrayed by Wraxall, gave great offence. Macaulay, 
in his abuse of Wraxall, was only supporting Whig traditions. 
Mr. Croker held a brief to write down Wraxall, and of course 
detected him in some mistakes about dates. Croker was great 
upon dates. Ifa certain occurrence was described by an unhappy 
author as having taken place on a Wednesday evening, and it was 
discovered that it really happened on a Thursday morning, Mr. 
Croker was down on the miserable culprit with his sledge-hammer. 
It was said of Mr. Croker, after his death, by a kind friend, “ How 
he will squabble with the Recording Angel about the dates of his 
sins!” Then Lord Stanhope stigmatises Wraxall as “ garrulous 
and inexact,” after coolly appropriating anecdotes with the 
slightest acknowledgment. Such an accusation on the part of 
Lord Stanhope shows an astounding want of self-knowledge. 
Lord Stanhope’s ‘ Life of Pitt’ is far more “garrulous and in- 
exact ” than Wraxall’s ‘Memoirs.’ Pitt, as described by Wraxall, 
is the true Pitt. Lord Stanhope’s Pitt is an imaginary being. 
Lord Stanhope writes up Pitt not only as a great Peace Minister, 
which he was, but as a great War Minister, which he was not. 
How could a man be a great War Minister who sent Lord Chatham 
to the Admiralty, and the Duke of York to put down the French 
Revolution? Pitt thought the war would be short on account of the 
financial difficulties of France. He was warned of his mistake by 
an eminent Frenchman, but he persisted in his opinion. “I should 
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like to know,” said a witty French abbé, “ who was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to Attila.” We captured a great many islands, but 
the war was disastrous on the Continent, and there was such dis- 
content at home that the Duchess of Gordon said that “the 
King would soon be in possession of every island in the world 
except Great Britain and Ireland.” Lord Stanhope looks down 
upon Wraxall just as Dogberry did on Verges. “ All men are not 
alike, alas! good neighbour.” Yet let any impartial person 
compare the style of Wraxall with that of Lord Stanhope, and he 
must acknowledge the immeasurable superiority of the former. 
A great injustice has been done to Wraxall. A new trial must 
be granted. A new edition of his works has just been published 
by Mr. Bickers, and a new verdict must be given by a new genera- 
tion of readers. We do not doubt the result. Then how finely 
Wraxall describes the stormy debates in the House of Commons! 
We almost fancy we are present at the scene, that we see the con- 
tending hosts drawn up in battle array. We seem to hear the 
clangour of the contest, to hear and appreciate the pleasantry 
and good sense of Lord North, the solid arguments, the classical 
allusions and rhapsodies of Burke, the wit and graceful oratory of 
Sheridan, the lofty eloquence of Pitt, the freezing sarcasm with 
which he tortured his opponents, and last, but not least, the 
weighty sentences of Fox, each, to use the fine simile of Grattan, 
rolling like a wave of the Atlantic three thousand miles long. 

We begin our extracts from Wraxall with the character of the King. 

Wraxall writes : 


“Tt would indeed be difficult for history to produce an instance of any 
prince who has united and displayed on the throne, during near half a 
century, so many personal and private virtues. In the flower of youth, 
unmarried, endowed with a vigorous constitution, and surrounded with 
temptations to pleasure or indulgence of every kind, when he succeeded 
to the crown, he never yielded to these seductions. Not less affection- 
ately attached to the Queen than Charles I. was to his consort Henrietta 
Maria, he remained nevertheless altogether exempt from the uxoriousness 
which characterised his unfortunate predecessor, and which operated so 
fatally in the course of his reign.” 


The King’s great conquest over himself was the abandonment 
of his intention to marry Lady Sarah Lennox, to whom he was 
at one time very much attached. He used frequently to ride 
by the grounds of Holland House, and Lady Sarah, as Thackeray 
wrote, “made hay at him” as he passed with great effect. He 
never forgot her. During the marriage service, when allusion 
was made to “Abraham and Sarah,” the King was evidently 
troubled. There was a celebrated actress, Mrs. Pope, who 
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resembled Lady Sarah. In after-years, when the King was at the 
theatre, he muttered in the presence of the Queen and Princesses, 
“She is like Lady Sarah still.” 

Wraxall writes : 


“He received during the course of his reign innumerable anonymous 
letters threatening his life, all of which he treated with uniform indifference. 
A nobleman, who, I lament, is now no more, and who during many years 
was frequently about his person, as well as much in his confidence, the late 
Earl or Sandwich, assured me that he had seen several of them, which His 
Majesty showed him, particularly when at Weymouth. While residing 
there during successive seasons he was warned, in the ambiguous manner 
already mentioned, not to ride out on particular days on certain roads if 
he valued his safety ; but the King never failed to mount his horse, and to 
take the very road indicated ia the letter. Speaking on the subject to 
that nobleman, he said: ‘I very well know that any man who chooses 
to sacrifice his own life may, whenever he pleases, take away mine, riding 
out, as I do continually, with a single equerry and a footman. I only 
hope that whoever may attempt it, will not do it in a barbarous or brutal 
manner.’ When we reflect on his conduct under these circumstances, as 
well as during the tumults of March 1769, and the riots of June 1780;— 
and if we contrast it with the weak or pusillanimous deportment of 
Louis XVI. in July 1789, when the French monarchy was virtually 
overturned; in October of the same year, at the time of his being carried 
prisoner from Versailles to Paris; or on the 10th of August, 1792, when 
he abandoned the Tuileries to seek refuge in the National Assembly ;—we 
shall perceive the leading cause of the preservation of England, and of the 
destruction of France.” 


The King was not afraid of a mob. During the riots of 1768 
he wrote to his Minister, Lord Weymouth, “Bloodshed is not 
what I delight in; but it seems to me to be the only way of 
restoring obedience to the laws.” London was undoubtedly saved 
from destruction by the courage of the King and his Attorney- 
General, Wedderburn, when the Gordon rioters were burning and 
destroying with impunity. A Council was called, but no Minister 
would sign an order for the troops to act. Wedderburn was 
called in and gave his unhesitating opinion that the troops might 
act without waiting for forms. “Js that your declaration of the 
law as Attorney-General?” said the King. Wedderburn answered 
in the affirmative. “Then so let it be done,’ rejoined His 
Majesty. Even then a great difficulty took place, for 
Wedderburn and his friend, Mr. Eden, found the Commander- 
in-Chief, Lord Amherst, afraid of the responsibility of ordering 
the troops to fire. His scruples, however, were overcome, and 
the riots were soon at an end. What a satire it is on so-called 
religious agitators, that the author of all these horrors, Lord 
George Gordon, died a few years afterwards, in Newgate, 
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circumcised Jew! The King had naturally strong passions, but 
he ruled them with an iron will; he was perhaps too abstemious 
for his health. 


Wraxall writes : 


“The King seemed to have a tendency to become corpulent—if he had 
not expressed it by habitual and unremitting temperance. Conversing 
with William, Duke of Cumberland, his uncle, not long before that prince’s 
death, in 1764, His Majesty observed, that it was with concern he remarked 
the Duke’s augmenting corpulency. ‘I lament it not less, sir,’ replied he, 
‘but it is constitutional; and lam much mistaken if your Majesty will 
not become as large as myself before you attain to my age.’ ‘It arises 
from your not using sufficient exercise, answered the King. ‘I use, 
nevertheless,’ said the Duke, ‘ constant and severe exercise of every kind. 
But there is another effort requisite in order to express this tendency, 
which is much more difficult to practise, and without which no exercise, 
however violent, will suffice. I mean—great renunciation and temperance. 
Nothing else can prevent your Majesty from growing to my size.’ The 
King made little reply; but the Duke’s words sunk deep, and produced a 
lasting impression on his mind. From that day he formed the resolution, 
as he assured Lord Mansfield, of checking his constitutional inclination to 
corpulency, by unremitting restraint upon his appetite: a determination 
which he carried into complete effect, in defiance of every temptation.” 


The character of Lord North as described by Wraxall is 
confirmed by all the memoirs of the time which have since 
been given to the world. He was a strange mixture of laziness 
and ambition; half asleep, half awake, he seemed to forget 
that the destinies of England were confided to his care. He 
was forced into the American War by the King and the 
people, for no war was so popular at first. He was utterly 
unfitted for a War Minister. In Council he was always of the 
advice of the person who spoke last, and did not even act upon 
that. Wedderburn, his confidential adviser, endeavoured in vain 
to make him act with more decision. A War Minister ought to 
be terribly in earnest. Lord North was more than half-hearted 
in the cause. In his own home, Wraxall says, he was as lively 
and playful as a boy, yet never without dignity ; diffusing gaiety 
and good-humour around him. 

Wraxall writes : 


“Even those who opposed the Minister, involuntarily loved the Man. 
I have had the honour to visit him at Bushey Park, to dine with him when 
no other stranger was present, and to participate of the scene that I here 
describe. As Pope asserts of Sir Robert Walpole, so may I on this 
subject say, 
‘Seen him I have, but in the social hour 
Of private conwerse, ill exchanged for power... . 
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As a man, considered in every private relation, even in his very weaknesses, 
Lord North was most amiable. Under that point of view, his character 
will rise on a comparison with any First Minister of Great Britain who 
existed during the course of the eighteenth century; not excepting Lord 
Godolphin, Mr. Pelham, or the Marquis of Rockingham. The two former 
individuals were justly accused of a passion for play, which accompanied 
them through life, a vice from which Lord North was wholly exempt. 
Burnet, who recounts the fact relative to the Lord Treasurer Godolphin, 
says: ‘He loved gaming the most of any man of business I ever knew; 
and gave one reason for it—because it delivered him from the obligation 
to talk much.’ ” 


Lord North was a great favourite in the House of Commons. 
Wraxall states that his natural affability rendered him so 
accessible, and the communicativeness of his temper inclined him 
so much to conversation, that every member of the House found 
a facility in becoming known to him. He had two defects: he was 
very blind and much inclined to sleep. He was frequently seen 
with his handkerchief over his face quietly taking a nap. 


“ Itcan hardly obtain belief,” says Wraxall, “ that in a full House of Com- 
mons he took off on the point of his sword the wig of Mr. Welbore Ellis, 
and carried it a considerable way across the floor, without ever suspecting or 
perceiving it. The fact happened in this manner: Mr. Ellis, who was then 
Treasurer of the Navy, and well advanced towards his seventieth year, always 
sat at the lowest corner of the Treasury Bench, a few feet removed from Lord 
North. The latter having occasion to go down the House, previously laid 
his hand on his sword, holding the chafe of the scabbard forward, nearly 
in a horizontal position. Mr. Ellis stooping at the same time that the 
First Minister rose, the point of the scabbard came exactly in contact with 
the Treasurer of the Navy’s wig, which it completely took off and bore 
away. The accident, however ludicrous, was wholly unseen by Lord North, 
who received the first intimation of it from the involuntary bursts of 
laughter that it occasioned in every quarter of the House. Mr. Ellis, 
however, without altering a muscle of his countenance, and preserving 
the most perfect gravity in the midst of the general convulsion, having 
received back his wig, re-adjusted it to his head, and waited patiently till 
the House had recovered from the effect of so extraordinary, as well as 
ridiculous, an occurrence.” 


In private life Lord North was amiability itself. He had a 
stupid groom who was called by his daughters the “‘ Man who puts 
Papa in a Passion,” but he never thought of discharging him. 
His two daughters, Lady Glenbervie and Lady Charlotte Lindsay, 
inherited the qualities of their father. There is a letter of Lady 
Glenbervie’s in the Auckland Correspondence describing the 
intrigue between Mrs. Fawkener and Lord John Townshend, 
which is as witty as any of Horace Walpole’s. Once a dis- 
cussion took place as to what word would be useful if one 
was limited to the use of one word. Most of the company 
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were for “ Yes;” Lady Charlotte Lindsay declared for “ No,” 
because though Yes never meant No, No very often meant Yes. 
When the great reformer of our highways first commenced his 
operations, Lady Charlotte apologised for her late arrival at a 
dinner-party, saying she had been delayed by the “ Mac- 
adamnable state of the roads.” 

Wraxall describes Lord North asleep in the gallery of the 
House : 


“Lord North having seated himself by me, made various efforts to keep 
himself awake ; but, to accomplish it, exceeded his power. As the discus- 
sion had already taken a very personal turn, severe sarcasms, as well as 
reproaches, being levelled from the Treasury Bench, against the unnatural 
Coalition just formed; particularly by Mr. Dundas, who stigmatised it with 
the strongest epithets of contumelious reprobation; he requested me to 
awaken him as often as any such expressions should be used by Ministers. 
I did so, many times; but, when he had listened for a few minutes, he as 
often involuntarily relapsed into repose. At the end of about an hour and 
a half, during the greater portion of which time he seemed scarcely sensible 
to any circumstance that passed, he began to rouse himself. By degrees 
he recovered his perception; and having heard from my mouth some of the 
most interesting or acrimonious passages that had taken place while he 
was asleep, he went down again into the body of the House, placed himself 
by Fox on the floor, and made one of the most able, brilliant, as well as 
entertaining speeches that I ever heard him pronounce within those walls. 
No man who listened to it could have imagined that he had lost a single 
sentence of the preceding debate, or that his faculties had been clouded by 
fatigue and want of rest.” 


A curious incident took place during Lord North’s speech. A 
dog that had hidden under the table of the House of Commons 
ran directly across the floor, setting up at the same time a violent 
howl. Of course there were roars of laughter at this intervention 
of the member for Barkshire. But Lord North preserved all his 
gravity, and, addressing the chair, said, “ Sir, I have been inter- 
rupted by a new member, but as he has now concluded his 
argument, I will resume mine.” 

On one occasion in the House, Lord North completely lost his 
temper and stigmatised the speech of Colonel Barré, who had 
made a violent attack upon him, as “insolent and brutal.” Of 
course Lord North had to apologise, but meeting Colonel Barré 
a few years afterwards, he said to him, “ Colonel, notwithstanding 
all that may have passed formerly in Parliament when we were 
on different sides, I am persuaded there are no two men in the 
Kingdom who would now be more happy to see one another.” 
They were both at that time totally deprived of sight, and led 
about by their attendants. This interview took place on the 
Pantiles at Tunbridge Wells. Lord North delighted in the 
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Pantiles, so did Lord Macaulay. How Macaulay, if he had lived 
to hear of it, would have stormed against the wiseacres of Tun- 


bridge Wells, who have changed the name of the dear old Pantiles 
to that of the “ Parade.” 


Wraxall’s character of Fox seems very fairly drawn : 


“Of his three sons, Lord Holland early perceived the extraordinary 
talents which Nature had conferred on the second; and in the fond antici- 
pation of that son’s future political elevation, exhausted on his education 
every effort which might expand or mature his opening capacity. But he 
adopted a vicious and dangerous principle in ordering that the boy should 
neither be contradicted nor punished, for almost any acts in his power to 
commit—of puerile misconduct or indiscretion. ‘Let nothing be done to 
break his spirit,’ said Lord Holland; ‘the world will effect that business 
soon enough.” 


Lord Holland’s conduct seems to have been injudicious in the 
extreme ; he is even said to have given the boy money to squander 
at the gambling-table. Faro was Fox’s favourite game; his friend 
Hare laughs at his devotion to the King of Aigypt. He was a 
most unsuccessful gamester. 


“ Fox was not one of those dupes who never understand the principles of 
any game. On the contrary, he played admirably both at whist and at 
picquet; with such skill indeed, that by the general admission of Brookes’s 
Club, he might have made four thousand pounds a year, as they calculated, 
at those games, if he would have confined himself to playing them. But 
his misfortune arose from playing at games of chance, particularly at faro. 
After eating and drinking plentifully, he sat down to the faro table, and 
inevitably rose a loser. Once, indeed, and only once, he won about eight 
thousand pounds in the course of a single evening, Part of the money he 
paid away to his creditors, and the remainder he lost again almost 
immediately in the same manner. The late Mr. Boothby, so well known 
during many years in the first walks of fashion and dissipation, 
himself an irreclaimable gamester, and an intimate friend of Fox, 
yet appreciated him with much severity, though with equal truth. 
* Charles,’ observed he, ‘is unquestionably a man of first-rate talents, but so 
deficient in judgment as never to have succeeded in any object during his 
whole life. He loved only three things—women, play, and politics. Yet 
at no period did he ever form a creditable connection with a woman. He 
lost his whole fortune at the gaming-table; and with the exception of 
about eleven months of his life, he has remained always in Opposition.” 


Fox’s treatment of Rodney as described in these volumes must 
be admitted, even by his friends, to be a great stain on his character. 
Rodney had just gained the glorious battle of the twelfth of April, 
when he broke the French line and captured.the French com- 
mander, the Count De Grasse, and his famous ship the Ville de 
Paris. It was a battle which combined, as Lord Loughborough 
said, all “the pomp, pride, and circumstance of war.” The sea 
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was calm; it began with the rising sun, and continued to its 
going down. As Rodney was sailing into action he passed the 
French ship Glorieue, lying a wreck on the waters, but with her 
colours still flying. ‘‘ Now,” said Rodney, “ will be the contest for 
the body of Patroclus.” It can hardly be credited that, through 
the influence of Fox, Rodney had been superseded in his command 
by a gambling admiral—Pigot—to whom Fox it is said was under 
considerable pecuniary liabilities. When the news of the victory 
arrived, the public feeling was entirely in favour of Rodney’s 
keeping his command, but Pigot was sent off in a fast sailing ship. 
The new Administration took credit for the victory, and attributed 
it to Lord Keppel the First Lord of the Admiralty, although the 
fleet had been sent out by the much abused Lord Sandwich. Lord 
North made an admirable allusion to this claim when he said, 
“T would say to the naval Alexander: True, you have conquered, 
but you have conquered with Philip’s troops.” 

Sheridan once said that it would not be believed by posterity 
that Burke during his lifetime was not considered a first-rate 
speaker, not even a second-rate one. His accent, his wild rhap- 
sodies, his screams of passion, weakened his influence in the 
House of Commons. 


“His enunciation,” says Wraxall, “ was vehement, rapid, and never checked 
by any embarrassment ; for his ideas outran his powers of utterance, and he 
drew from an exhaustless source. But his Irish accent, which was as strong 
as if he had never quitted the banks of the Shannon, diminished to the ear 
the enchanting effect of his eloquence on the mind. In brilliancy of wit, 
Lord North alone could compete with Burke; for Sheridan had not then 
appeared. Burke extracted all his images from classic authorities: a fact 
of which, among a hundred others, he displayed a beautiful exemplification, 
when he said of Wilkes, borne along in triumph by the mob, that he 
resembled Pindar elevated on the wings of poetical inspiration, 

‘. . . Numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis,’ 


a pun of admirable delicacy, and the closest application.” 


Burke’s felicity of quotation was unrivalled. Mr. Rogers was 
present at the last lecture delivered by Sir Joshua Reynolds at 
the Royal Academy. Sir Joshua concluded it by saying, with 
great emotion, “AndI should desire that the last words I should 
pronounce in this Academy, and from this place, might be the 
name of Michael Angelo.” As he descended from the rostrum Burke 
went up to him, took his hand and said : 


“The angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 
So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fixed to hear.” 
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Was there ever a more charming compliment paid to man! 

Burke's speaking is well reported by Wraxall. What can be 
finer than his description of Pitt, who had to give way in his 
quarrel with the East IndiaCompany. Pitt was humiliated, and 
was stated by his enemies to be clothed in “ sackcloth and ashes.” 
On Pitt’s retreat from his intended measure, Burke said, “ Even 
when engaged in so humiliating an act, he performs it with an 
air of pride, he scatters his ashes with dignity and wears his 
sackcloth as if it were a robe of purple.” This fine portrait, 
writes Wraxall, sketched with such ability, bore the closest 
resemblance to the original. There were some lines in the 
Rolliad alluding to Pitt’s manner in the House, ending with 


“In solemn dignity and sullen state, 
The new Octavius rises to debate.” 


The difficulties which his friends had with Burke, are thus 
described by Wraxall: 


“Even his friends could not always induce him to listen to reason and 
remonstrance, though they sometimes held him down in his seat by the 
skirts of his coat, in order to prevent the ebullition of his violence or 
indignation. Gentle, mild, and amenable to argument in private society, 
of which he formed the delight and the ornament, he was often in- 
temperate and reprehensibly personal in Parliament. Fox, however 
irritated, never forgot that he was a chief; Burke, in his most sublime 
flights, was only a partizan. The countenance of the latter, full of 
intellect, but destitute of softness, and which rarely relaxed into a smile, 
did not invite approach or conciliation. His enmities and prejudices, 
though they originated in principle as well as in conviction, yet became 
tinged with the virulent spirit of party; and were eventually in many 
instances inveterate, unjust, and insurmountable. Infinitely more re- 
spectable than Fox, he was nevertheless far less amiable. Exempt from 
his defects and irregularities, Burke wanted the suavity of Fox’s manner, 
his amenity, and his placability. The one procured more admirers, the 
other possessed more friends.” 


We now turn to Wraxall’s portrayal of the character of Pitt, the 
greatest crator that ever enchanted the House of Commons. Lord 
Campbell relates that when he was reporting Pitt’s speech on the 
Peace of Amiens, Pitt made a quotation from his favourite 
Virgil, and delivered it with such wonderful pathos that Lord 
Campbell could not hold his pen to write down what he said. It 
must have been something extraordinary to shake the iron nerves 


of plain John Campbell. 

Pitt was the greatest peace Minister England ever possessed, 
with the exception perhaps of Sir Robert Walpole. Walpole at 
last was forced into the Spanish War by the clamour of the 
people, just as Pitt was thrust into the war with France. Pitt 
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had not only been successful at home, but he had deprived 
France of her ascendancy in Holland, and defeated Spain in 
her attack on Nootka Sound, and these victories were gained 
by diplomatic means. He was not so successful in his attempt 
to make the Empress Catherine restore Oczacow to the Turks. 
The Empress stood to her guns, saying, “ Dogs who bark, very 
seldom bite,” and gained her end. 

Pitt, it is said, was wedded to his country. Wraxall relates 
that it was reported he admired a daughter of Lord Auckland, but 
that he abandoned his intention of marriage. This is the fact. 
Miss Eleanor Eden was very beautiful, as those who have seen 
her portrait can testify. Pitt paid her great attention, but 
suddenly wrote to Lord Auckland that there were “insurmount- 
able objections” to marriage on his part. A curious correspondence 
ensued. But Pitt still kept to the word “insurmountable.” 
What this meant nobody can explain. It is singular that Pitt 
made the solemn Speaker of the House of Commons his confidant 
in this affair, surely as improper a person to impart a love tale 
to as Cato. 

Wraxall writes, after hearing Mr. Pitt's first speech : 


“ All then beheld in him at once a future Minister, and the Opposition, 
overjoyed at such an accession of strength, vied with each other in their 
encomiums, as well as in their predictions of his certain elevation. Burke 
exclaimed that, ‘he was not merely a chip of the old block, but the old 
block itself.” Nor did Fox do less justice to the talents of this new com- 
petitor for power, popularity, and employment. Having carried him to 
Brookes’s Club, a few days afterwards, Pitt was elected a member of that 
society; which then comprehended almost all the men of rank and great 
talents throughout the kingdom, who were engaged in Parliamentary 
opposition to Ministers. It is a fact, that Pitt remained during several 
years a member of Brookes’s; * but he rarely if ever appeared there after 
he came into office. So nice was his tact, so deep his penetration, and in 
so different a mould was he cast from Fox, that even on his first reception 
in St. James’s Street, though it was of the most flattering description, he 
was not dazzled nor won by it. Fox himself soon perceived the coldness 
of his new ally, for whom play had no attractions, and who beheld a faro 
table without emotion; though neither he nor Burke were probably aware 
of the profound and regulated, but soaring ambition, which animated him 
to aspire, without passing through any intermediate stage, to occupy the 
first employments of the State.” 


Pitt speedily gained the object of his ambition. At the death 
of Lord Rockingham the secession of Fox and his friends 
left Lord Shelburne, the Prime Minister appointed by the King, 
in a situation of great difficulty. The “schoolboy” Pitt was 
appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House 


* Pitt was a member of Brookes’s at the time of his death. 
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of Commons. This took place in July 1782. When Parliament 
met in the winter, the celebrated coalition was formed to drive 
Lord Shelburne out of office. On the first night of the great 
debate, when the Ministry was defeated by a majority of sixteen, 
Pitt’s speech was considered a failure even by Mr. Pretyman, his 
former tutor. But on the second night, when Lord John Caven- 
dish moved a censure on the Government with respect to the 
terms of peace, Pitt spoke, to use an expression of Lord Town- 
shend’s on another occasion, “like an angel.” He retaliated on 
Fox with the bitterest scorn. 
Pitt spoke as follows : 


“The triumphs of party, with which this self-appointed Minister seems so 
highly elate, shall never seduce me to any inconsistency which the busiest 
suspicion shall presume to glance at. J will never engage in politicai 
enmities without public cause. J will never forego such enmities without 
the public approbation; nor will I be questioned and cast off in the face 
of this House by one virtuous and dissatisfied friend.” “If,” he added, 
“this baneful alliance is not already formed; if this ill-omened marriage 
is not already solemnised, I know a just and lawful impediment, and in 
the name of the public safety, I here forbid the banns.” 


Wraxall writes : 


“Then reverting to the consequences which it might produce personally 
to himself, he professed his readiness to retire to a private station without 
regret. Alluding to so material an impending change in his own condi- 
tion, he exclaimed, 


‘Fortuna leto, seva negotio 
Ludum insolentem, ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertos honores 

Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna, 
Laudo manentem, si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno que dedit.’ * 


“With a presence of mind which never forsook him, he here paused ; 
and conscious that the words of the Roman poet immediately following, 
‘Et med virtute me involvo,’ might seem to imply a higher idea of his 
own merit or disinterestedness than it would become him to avow, he cast 
his eyes on the floor. A moment or two of silence elapsed, while all 


* The following is the spirited translation by Sir Theodore Martin of 
this inspired quotation : 


“*Fortune, who with malicious glee | I laud her, whilst by me she holds, 
Her merciless vocation plies, But if she spread her pinions swift 
Benignly smiling now on me, I wrap me in my virtue’s folds, 
Now on another, bids him rise, And yielding back her every gift 
And in mere wantonness of whim Take refuge in the life so free 


Her favours shifts from me to him. Of bare but honest poverty.” 
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attention was directed towards him from every quarter of the House. 
During this interval, he slowly drew his handkerchief from his pocket, 
passed it once or twice across his lips; and then recovering, as it were 


from his temporary embarrassment, he added with emphasis, striking his 
hand on the table, 


‘ probamque 

Pauperiem sine Dote quero.’ 
Perhaps a more masterly and beautifal piece of oratorical acting is not to 
be found in antiquity. Even if we suppose the whole passage to have 


been studied and prepared, yet the delicacy of the omission is not less 
admirable.” 


The Ministry were defeated again and resigned. Mr. Pitt was 
offered the Premiership, but he wisely refused. On the dis- 
missal of the Coalition from office, Mr. Pitt was appointed Prime 
Minister. How he fought the good fight against overwhelming 
odds, dissolved Parliament, and scattered his opponents to the 
winds, is well known to our readers. He continued for years the 
most popular of Ministers, until the calamities of the war with 
France raised great discontent against him. We believe Pitt 
disliked war. ‘I'o raise the finances of England to their former 
prosperity, to cultivate the arts of peace, was the object of his life. 
We cannot but think that he was forced into the war with France 
by the united voice of the King and the people. Alas! all 
wars are popular at first. When he resigned office in 1801, it 
was partly that Addington might make peace which he could not. 
On his resuming office, everything went wrong on the Continent. 
The coalition which he had formed against France ended 
in failure, and the battle of Austerlitz undoubtedly broke his 
mighty heart. 

Wilberforce says Pitt was the wittiest man he ever knew, yet 
how few of his sayings are recorded. Once when arriving late at 
dinner, he apologised for the lateness of his arrival on the ground 
that he had to wait to hear Addington finish his speech, and 
“you know,” he said, “that the Doctor always travels with his 
own horses.” On another occasion he went to visit his friend 
Plumer Ward at his villa near Moulsey ; Pitt found fault with the 
dreariness of the situation, and asked him how he could live there. 
“Tt is a mere question of money,” said Plumer Ward. “Well!” 
said Pitt, “and how much do they give you ?” 

Of his stately bearing the following anecdote is told. 

Michael Angelo Taylor, walking with a friend, declared jhis 
intention of cutting Pitt. Just then Pitt came sailing down 
St. James’s Street, nodded to Angelo Taylor’s friend, but 
took no notice of little Michael. “There,” said Michael Angelo, 
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“you see I’ve cut him!” “I am very glad you told me 
your intention,” said his friend, “else I should have thought 
he cut you.” 

Wraxall writes of Sheridan : 


“He possessed a ductility and versatility of talents, which no public 
man in our time has equalled; and these intellectual endowments were 
sustained by a suavity of temper that seemed to set at defiance all attempts 
to ruffle or discompose it. Playing with his irritable or angry antagonist, 
Sheridan exposed him by sallies of wit, or attacked him with classic 
elegance of satire; performing this arduous task in the face of a crowded 
assembly, without losing for an instant either his presence of mind, his 
facility of expression, or his good humour. He wounded deepest, indeed, 
when he smiled; and convulsed his hearers with laughter while the object 
of his ridicule or animadversion was twisting under the lash.” 


Sheridan had various difficulties to struggle with, he was with- 
out distinguished birth, connections or fortune, and it was by his 
unaided talent alone that he vanquished such obstacles. 


“At this period of his life, when he was not more than thirty-three 
years of age, his countenance and features had in them something 
peculiarly pleasing; indicative at once of intellect, humour, and gaiety. 
All these characteristics played about his lips when speaking, and operated 
with inconceivable attraction;—for they anticipated, as it were, to the 
eye the effect produced by his oratory on the ear; thus opening for him 
a sure way to the heart, or the understanding. Even the tones of his 
voice, which were singularly mellifluous, aided the general effect of his 
eloquence; nor was it accompanied by Burke’s unpleasant Irish accent. 
Pitt's enunciation was unquestionably more imposing, dignified and 
sonorous. Fox displayed more argument, as well as vehemence; Burke 
possessed more fancy and enthusiasm; but Sheridan won his way by a 
sort of fascination. At thirty-three, it might be said of his aspect, as 
Milton does of the fallen angel’s form, 


‘,... His face had not yet lost 
All her original brightness.’ ” 


The witty sayings attributed to Sheridan are innumerable. 
Perhaps one of the most amusing was, when rolling drunk in the 
gutter, his calling out to a passer-by, “Take me to Kensington ; 
I am Mr. Wilberforce!” But there are two anecdotes told of 
him which are very suggestive at the present time. Sheridan 
surveying a meeting like one of those that now sometimes 
assemble in Trafalgar Square, said, “I wonder what it is that 
these good people want. It can’t be liberty; that they seem 
to have plenty of. I think it must be property; that they seem 
rather in want of.” When asked what his principles were 
at an election, he invariably responded, “I am for universal 
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suffrage, annual parliaments and oftener if needs be.” “You 
can’t beat,” said Sheridan, “an oftener if needs be man.” 
When we shall be blessed or cursed with a large extension of 
suffrage, the “oftener if needs be” party will be masters of 
the situation. 

It is related by Lord Holland that there never was so amusing 
a scene in the House of Commons as the dispute between Sheridan 
and Dundas respecting the meaning of the word “ malheureuz.” 
Dundas and Sheridan were totally ignorant of the French 
language. Lord Auckland had presented a demand to the States- 
General of Holland, that ces malheureua,* the regicides, should be 
given up to the sword of the law. Sheridan moved a vote of 
censure on Lord Auckland. Dundas defended Lord Auckland on 
the ground that “Mollyroo” only meant an “ unfortunate gentle- 
man”! Erskine also had no knowledge of French, and, when 
he went with a friend to France at the Peace of Amiens, he sent 
out letters of invitation for a dinner, nobody came. “This is 
your confounded French, Erskine,” said his companion. “Not 
a bit of it,” said Erskine, “Isn’t Vendredi Wednesday ?” 

Pitt seems to have disliked and dreaded Sheridan more than 
any other of his opponents. His sneers at him about his 
theatrical occupations had been answered by Sheridan with a 
crushing reply, comparing Pitt to the “Angry Boy” in Ben 
Johnson’s ‘Alchymist.’ When Sheridan nobly came forward 
during the mutiny at the Nore to support the Government, Pitt 
showed not the slightest signs of gratitude. Sheridan’s career 
unfortunately closed in the darkest fashion. Drink and dissi- 
pation deprived him of his means of livelihood, and hurried him 
to his tomb. 


“This extraordinary man,” writes Wraxall, “as he approached the confines 
of old age, sunk with each successive year in general estimation. Admitting 
that his faculties remained perfect, as I believe they did, they nevertheless 
became overcast from the effects of intoxication, licentiousness and habits 
of dissipation. How different, we must own, was the tenor of Fox’s life after 
the period of his retreat to St. Anne’s Hill! Divided during many months 
of the year between rustic occupations, elegant literature, and the com- 
pany of a few friends, Fox (a green apron frequently fastened round his 
waist) amused and employed himself in pruning or nailing up his own 
fruit-trees. But Fox outlived his vices; those of Sheridan accompanied 
him to the tomb.” 


George Selwyn, the great wit of the time, disliked Sheridan, 
whom he tried to prevent being elected a member of Brookes’s ; 
but his chief witticisms were directed against Fox. When asked 


* These wretches. 
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whether he had been to Tyburn to witness the execution of one 
“Charles Fox,” “No,” he answered, “I make a point of never attend- 
ing rehearsals.” He called Fox and Pitt the “ Idle and industrious 
apprentices.” George Selwyn once had a dispute with Lord 
Weymouth, who maintained that “centrical” was the right word 
and not “central.” Somebody came and told Selwyn that Fox 
had decided against him. Then, said Selwyn, “Carry him my 
compliments with the following authority from the ‘ Rape of the 
Lock’: 

‘Umbriel, a dusky,* melancholy sprite, 

As ever sullied the fair face of light, 

Down to the central earth, his proper scene, 

Repaired to search the gloomy cave of Spleen’!” 


When Pitt was assaulted in St. James’s Street on his return 
from a banquet in the City, Fox was said to have been recognised 
amongst the rioters. Fox denied this, and said he had passed 
the night with Mrs. Armstead, who was ready to swear to it. 
Selwyn thought this defence most suspicious, as criminals at the 
Old Bailey always pleaded an alibi, and brought up their con- 
cubines in support. When the Prince had married Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert and made Fox go down to the House of Commons to 
deny that such an occurrence had taken place, George Selwyn 
said he supposed the Prince’s instructions were conveyed in 
the language of Othello : 


“Villain, be sure you prove my love a w——e.” 


Again when a subscription was raised for Fox, somebody said 
it was a delicate subject, and wondered how Fox would take it. 
“ Why, quarterly, to be sure,” said Selwyn. George Selwyn once 
went to confession at a Roman Catholic church, and revealed 
such revolting enormities that the horrified priest bolted out of 
his box into the street. Selwyn left the levée just as an am- 
bitious gentleman from the country was about to be knighted. 
The King expressed his astonishment that he had not stayed 
to witness the ceremony, as it was so like an execution. ‘“ George 
heard of the joke, writes a friend, but did not like it; he is on 
that subject still very sore.” 

Lord Thurlow had been a prime mover in the overthrow of the 
coalition, when the “ janissaries of the bedchamber,” in con- 
junction with Scotch lords and bishops, were called upon to 
vote against the King’s own Ministers. Still he hated Pitt and 


* Charles Fox had inherited the swarthy complexion of his ancestor 
Charles II. 
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thwarted him whenever he saw his opportunity, Like the Turk, 
Lord Thurlow could not bear a brother near the throne. Once a 
friend, wishing to give a religious turn to his mind, read to him 


‘Paradise Lost,’ when travelling with him on a Sunday. When 
the friend came to Lucifer’s speech, 


“Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven,” 





Lord Thurlow exclaimed, ‘‘ D——d fine fellow ! I hope he’ll win!” 
When a deputation of Dissenters waited upon him to ask for 
his support of their claims, Lord Thurlow said, “No, I support 
everything established, but if you get your d——d religion estab- 
lished, I will support that too.” He not only opposed Pitt in the 
Council but in the House of Lords. On one occasion during the 
debate on the slave trade, Lord Stanhope kept running to and 
fro, to get the orders of Pitt, who was standing under the throne. 
Lord Stanhope uttered some domineering expression ; Lord Thurlow 
said that it reminded him of a passage in a pamphlet which 
stated that where the planter superintended his negroes all 
went well, but when they were turned over to the deputy slave- 
driver all went ill. A noble Lord once began his speech with, 
“My Lords, I ask myself this question.” “Yes,” muttered 
Thurlow, “and a d——d foolish answer you'll get.” He hada 
violent quarrel with Mr. Pitt respecting the appointment of 
Pepper Arden, afterwards the first Lord Alvanley, to the 
Mastership of the Rolls. Pepper Arden was of a more Christian 
mind than Lord Thurlow, but quite as irascible. Once at family 
prayers, a servant had remained in his room and began a musical 
performance. Pepper started up and roared out, “ Will nobody 
stop that fellow’s d——d fiddling!” 

In the autumn of 1788 the King went to Cheltenham on 
account of his health. He displayed some eccentricity of manner 
when staying there, as well as at Gloucester where he went on a 
visit to Bishop Hurd. At Cheltenham he asked Lady Charlotte 
Leeson how she was getting on with her lover Mr. Latouche, 
whom she afterwards married. The King received a severe rebuff. 
“Pray,” said Lady Charlotte, “what is that to you?” This and 
other peculiarities of the King were much remarked upon, but 
nobody had the slightest idea of the catastrophe which was ap- 
proaching. The King returned to Windsor, and it was soon 


impossible to conceal from the nation that his mind had given 
way. 





Parliament was called together, and a scene of party violence 
ensued unexampled in the history of England. Fox, advised by 
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Lord Loughborough, proclaimed the right of the Prince of Wales 
to the Regency during the eclipse of the King’s mental life. Pitt, 
in reply, denied the right, and went ‘so far as to say that “the 
Prince possessed no more right to assume the government than any 
other subject of the nation.” 


“T have heard,” said Lord Loughborough, “of a most extraordinary 
assertion, boldly, arrogantly and presumptuously advanced elsewhere. It 
is, that ‘the heir-apparent to the throne, though of full age, has no more 
right to assume the government, while His Majesty’s malady incapacitates 
him from reigning, than any other individual subject.’ If this doctrine 
is founded in law, the regency must be elective not hereditary. Does 
not the law describe the Prince of Wales the same with the King. Is 
it not as much high treason to compass the death of the former as the 
latter, and does that penalty attach to compassing the death of any 
other subject ? ” 


Lord Loughborough was a great orator. He had led for the 
Hamiltons in the great Douglas Case, and Fox thought his speech 
in the House of Lords on that subject the finest he ever heard. 
He was an admirable letter-writer, and by many was thought to 
be Junius. He was 


“A daring pilot in extremity, 
Pleased with the danger when the waves ran high.” 


In the Regency dispute he was unsuccessful, more on account of 
his client than his doctrine. The mass of the English people 
were not disposed to abandon the rule of the King for that of his 
profligate son; and they rallied round the throne and the great 
peace Minister, “Billy Pitt,” as they fondly called him, with 
wonderful unanimity. 

The Prince of Wales, when freed from paternal rule, instantly 
fell into the society of panders and sycophants. Lord Malden, 
“Viscount Leporello,” as Thackeray calls him, furthered the 
Prince’s intrigue with Perdita. The Prince’s marriage with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert and his denial of it caused great scandal ; but it 
was his Court at Brighton which most shocked the public mind. 
Mr. Storer, George Selwyn’s friend, describes the scene. He 
found the town filled with the gayest and prettiest women in 
England of a certainclass, Lord Brudenell, noted for his austerity 
of deportment, had evidently changed his character. 

Mr. Storer writes : 


“Tt was curious to observe at the play-house the climax of immorality, 
from the lowest to the first ranged round the boxes. But nothing was so 
singular here as to see our friend Lord Brudenell in so new a point of 
view. He was living with all these fair nymphs, in the easiest manner. 
How far his virtue was in danger I will not pretend to say, but if Cato 
could not trust himself at Baiw, I should say his Lordship runs some risk 
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at Brighthelmstone. He is now no longer called His Honour, but the familiar 
appellation of ‘ Cockie’ is substituted in its stead. It is said a great per- 
sonage* is prodigiously amused with this cognomen, which the keeper of 
his privy purse has acquired.” 


“The Prince is still at Brighton,” writes the Duke of Dorset, 
“and is driving the whole world away.” If the Prince lived in 
these virtuous times, the world would probably run after rather 
than away from him. Mr. Hatsell lifts up his hands with holy 
horror when he hears that the Prince is driving about with 
Jack Day and Travis the Jew. Jews are seldom mentioned 
in the old memoirs without being sneered at. Fox called 
the anteroom where he met his creditors “ Jerusalem Chamber.” 
When one of the Foleys escaped to Boulogne, George Selwyn 
said, “This is a Passover that will not be relished by the 
Jews.” Lord Alvanley, when asked to go to a masquerade as 
“Tsaac of York,” apologised for his refusal on the ground that 
he never could do a Jew. What an amusing but rather insolent 
letter there is given in the ‘Life of Lord Macaulay,’ de- 
scribing a Goldsmid ball! Mr. Charles Greville at the same 
period seems to be rather astonished to meet old Rothschild 
and his dandy son at the Austrian Ambassador’s. Now all is 
happily changed, and the people of Israel are the chief ornaments 
of London society. 

The Prince, with his Roman Catholic wife, his mistresses, his 
jockeys, his prize fighters, his practical jokers, and his Jew, was 
profoundly distrusted even by his friends. His first care was to 
gain the support of the Duke of York, the favourite son of the 
King. This was easily accomplished. 

Wraxall writes : 


“ A promise of being placed at the head of the army, with all the appoint- 
ments, power and patronage of a commander-in-chief, effectually gained 
him over to his elder brother’s party. I have already spoken else- 
where of the Duke. He was at this time strongly attached to a lady of my 
particular acquaintance, the Countess of Tyrconnel. She was Lord 
Delaval’s youngest daughter; feminine and delicate in her figure, very 
fair, with a profusion of light hair, in the tangles of which, like the tresses 
of Newra in ‘ Lycidas,’ his royal highness was detained captive.” 


Lord Tyrconnel was furious, and nobody dare go near him 
lest he should toss them. The Duke was so infatuated that he 
actually turned the Duchess of Gordon out of the supper-room 
at the Pantheon for having said something unpleasant to the 
object of his affections. Lord Tyrconnel, says Wraxall, con- 
tributed more than any nobleman about the Court to the re- 


* The Prince. 
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creation of the reigning family; for his sister, Lady Almeria 
Carpenter, the mistress of the Duke of Gloucester, resided in 
Gloucester House, though the Duchess, Horace Walpole’s niece, 
still lived there. 

“Tf we were together,” writes Mr. William Grenville to his 
brother, “I could tell you some particulars of the Prince’s 
behaviour to the King and the Queen which would make your 
blood run cold.” The Duke of York surpassed his brother in his 
ill-conduct, for he swore at the Queen, and told her she was as 
mad as the King. Jack Payne, who was such a favourite that he 
leaned on the Prince when he walked, not the Prince on him, said 
something indecent about the Queen one evening, when the 
Duchess of Gordon went up to him and said, “ You little, 
insignificant, good-for-nothing, upstart, pert, chattering puppy. 
How dare you name your royal master’s royal mother in that 
style?” The ladies’ violence on this question was beyond ex- 
ample. The partisans of the Prince wore Regency caps, the 
cheapest of which cost seven guineas. The restrictions in the 
Regency Bill were objects of abhorrence to the Prince’s friends, 
who accused Mr. Pitt of trying to put a strait-waistcoat on the 
Prince of Wales. 

A squib at this time appeared, which nobody, even at this time, 
can read without amusement. It purported to be written by 
Weltjee, the Comptroller of the Kitchen to the Prince of Wales. 
There was a vacancy in the borough of Aylesbury, and Colonel 
Lake, afterwards Lord Lake, the Prince’s Master of the Horse, 
was thought to be a candidate. “Tommy Onslow,” afterwards 
Lord Onslow, was the author of this curious production. 

Weltjee was a Westphalian, with a barbarous English accent, and 
his mode of writing was no doubt faithfully imitated. 

The following is Weltjee’s address : 


“To DE GENDELMEN, DE ABBES, AND DE FREHOLDERS OF 
DE ComTé OF AILSBERI. 


“ My frind Gerri Lake havin’ offurd his sarvis’s to reprepresent you in 
parlialiament, I presum to tak de friddom to recummind um to you, being my 
frind, and greate friend of my master de Prince. He is ver clever gendel- 
men, and kno de horses ver vell, how to bi for de Prince, and how to sel 
for himselv. But if you tink him two poor, and send him to the divl, 
I beg to offer miselv on his intrist, havin gob plenti of munny, in de 
honrable stasion I holds undur de Prince. I am naturalise Inglisman and 
Wig, and was introduce to de Wig Club by Lord Stormant and Jak Payne. 
Mi public sentemints are dat I vil give you von good dinnurs and plenti of 
munni, if you vill lect me your represuntatatative. My frinds and con- 
nexions are de Duk of Qinsbri, Lord Lodian, Lord Luffbro, Lord Malms- 
bri, Lord Clurmunt, Lord Cartrill, Sheridan, Gerri Lake, Jak Payne 
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Geo. Hangre, Burke, Singel Spict Hambledon, Eglintown, Master Lee, 
Trevis de Gew, yong Gray, all de Conways, Henri Stanhup, Tarletun and 
Tom Stepni. My principles are God dam de King and de Quin, de Pitt 
and de Rustricsuns; and God bless de Prince and all his broders, and de 


Duk of Cumberland. I say agen and agen dat de Prince be our lawful 
suvring and not his fader. 


“Tam, gendelmen, 
“ Your frind and servant, 
“W. VELSHIE.” 


When Jack Payne was rejected at Brookes’s, the Prince formed 
a new club. Weltjee was appointed steward. Once a very bad 
character was put up, who was unanimously pilled; but two 
extra black balls were found which nobody could account for till 
Weltjee explained all by saying, “ He so big blackguard I put in 
two mysel.” 

The Prince in the opinion of others, as well as honest Weltjee, 
was the ruler of England, but his father stood in his way. Lady 
Byron said one day to her lord, “Am I in your way, Byron?” 
The answer was, “Damnably.” The King was very much in the 
way of the Prince of Wales. Fathers are sometimes in the way 
of sons. We have heard a story of a dinner party, where a great 
number of deaths being mentioned, an elderly gentleman began 
to cry. On being asked the cause of his emotion the wretched 
unfortunate sobbed out, “‘ Because everybody’s father seems to die 
but mine.” 

The King, to the intense joy of his subjects, was restored to 
health. Dr. Warren, the great Whig physician, had always said 
that the King could not recover, and this opinion turned many 
waverers to the Prince’s side. They were “be-Warrened” it 
was said. On the other hand, Dr. Willis, whom George Selwyn 
ealled the King's ratcatcher, always predicted the King’s restor- 
ation to health. This opinion proved correct. At the first signs of 
convalescence Lord Thurlow, who had promised the Prince his 
support, abandoned his meditated treason and made a speech in 
which he talked of the numerous favours bestowed on him by the 
King, “ which, whenever I forget, may God forget me!” Wilkes’ 
bitter retort on this speech is well known. “Forget you,” said 
Wilkes, “he'll see you d d first.”. Mr. Pitt turned to General 





Manners and said, ‘“‘ Oh, the rascal!” Great entertainments were 
given in honour of the King’s restoration ; even Brookes’s Club, 
whose principal members had been showering their polished 
Billingsgate on the heads of the Queen and Mr. Pitt, whose 
card-players at whist always said, “I play the lunatic,” had to 


give a féte, which is described by Mr. Swinburne in his ‘ Courts 
of Europe.’ 
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Mr. Swinburne writes: 


“The opera-house was too small for the company. The boxes were hung 
with blue, buff and silver. The floor extremely dirty, but the coup-deil 
fine. People of both sides of the question were there. After waiting two 
hours, without music or anything going on, Mrs. Siddons, ridiculously 
dressed as Britannia, in red and blue, with a green helmet, shield and lance, 
declaimed a pitiful ode on the occasion, addressed to the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of York, who stood before her in coats of mail. Lord Town- 
shend, on being asked what he thought of the Prince’s rich suit, said, ‘ It 
was probably the coat belonging to his father’s strait-waistcoat.’” 


Mr. Charles Greville states that princes are the most miserable 
of mankind. Be that as it may, it must be admitted that the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York were the most miser- 
able of mankind in receiving public congratulations on the re- 
covery of a father whose mental life they had considered at 
an end. 

The Prince of Wales’s conduct during the illness of his father 
cannot be defended. Perhaps he had redeeming qualities; he is 
said to have performed innumerable acts of kindness in his life, 
he had good abilities, and on one occasion he completely put down 
the redoubtable Sydney Smith. In a notebook in our possession 


the story is related on the authority of the brother of Lady 
Conyngham. 


“Sydney Smith was dining at Lord Holland’s with the Regent, and 
in the course of conversation said that he supposed the Regent Duke of 
Orleans was the worst man who ever lived. ‘ What,’ said the Regent, 
‘do you think of the Abbé Dubois?’ Smith never spoke another word. 
This was told me by Mr. Denison the member for Surrey.” 


The Duchess of Gordon, who took such a prominent part in the 
Regency question, was a great supporter of Mr. Pett, as she called 
him. Politics and the marriage of her daughters to dukes were 
the chief objects of her life. She was utterly reckless in what 
she said or did, provided she gained her object. When Lord 
Cornwallis refused his consent to the marriage of his son Lord 
Brome with her daughter on account of the wildness in the Gordon 
blood, she went to him and solemnly declared there was not a 
drop of Gordon blood in Louisa’s body. There was not a word of 
truth in this announcement. The marriage took place, and the 
Duchess prided herself on the success of her manceuvre. 

The Duchess of Rutland, formerly Lady Mary Somerset, was 
the most beautiful woman of her time. Wraxall gives a rather 
too rapturous account of her charms. The Duke killed himself 
by his excesses when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Like Diane de 
Poitiers, the Duchess retained her good looks to the last, Two 
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years after her husband’s death she again appeared in London 
society. A lady who saw her at the opera describes her looking 
as young and beautiful as an angel. 

How they did drink in the good old days! The King once 
said to Sir John Irwin, the Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, “‘ They 
tell me, Sir John, you like a glass of wine.” ‘Those who have 
reported that fact,” answered Sir John, bowing profoundly, “ have 
done me great injustice; I like a bottle.” Pitt and Dundas 
drank at one sitting seven bottles at an inn on the road to 
Walmer. The Duke of Rutland killed himself by drinking 
all night and then eating six or seven turkey’s eggs for 
breakfast. Claret was the favourite drink in Ireland. A French 
traveller after incautiously refreshing himself with a tumbler 
of whisky, cried out, “Le vin du pays est diablement fort!” 
So it is; but claret taken in moderation hurts no man. When 
another convivial Lord Lieutenant, the Duke of Richmond, who 
of course being a Duke had married a daughter of the Duchess 
of Gordon, was dining with Mr. Sneyd the great wine merchant, 
Mr. Sneyd drank so much of his own claret that he tumbled 
under the table. Mr. Sneyd was lifted up and replaced in his 
chair, upon which somebody said, “I believe this is the first 
instance of a Protestant Lord Lieutenant being present at the 
elevation of the Host.” 

The Duchess of Devonshire was not so handsome as the 
Duchess of Rutland, but her charm of manner was irresistible. 
She was, Hugh Elliot said, “the goddess of good nature,” and 
admired and beloved by everyone who approached her; yet 
her life was not a happy one. She was an inveterate gambler 
and lost large sums at faro. We have been told by a friend 
who was at Harrow School when the Duchess visited her son there, 
shortly before her death, that she had not even traces of good looks. 
Her hair was red, one eye was closed, and her whole appearance 
melancholy in the extreme. What a change! She was deeply 
in debt, but there may have been another cause for the fading 
away of her beauty, and her depression of spirits. There has 
always been a story circulating in society that the late Duke 
of Devonshire was not her son, but that he was the offspring 
of her rival Lady Elizabeth Foster. This scandal has been 
recently revived in a publication by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, else 
we should not have alluded to it. We have always thought 
it idle talk. But in Mrs. Kemble’s ‘ Records of Girlhood,’ 
there is the following passage, omitted in the first edition. 
Talking of the Duke’s friendship with Mrs. Arkwright, Mrs. 
Kemble writes, “ The real history of the Duke’s social position was 
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known no doubt to some, and surmised by many, but he himself 
told it to Mrs. Arkwright.” Everybody can guess what this 
means. 

The Duke of Devonshire after the Duchess’s death married 
Lady Elizabeth Foster, the daughter of the Earl of Bristol and 
Bishop of Derry, and granddaughter of “Molly Lepell.” Lady 
Elizabeth was far handsomer than the first Duchess. Those who 
have seen her picture by Gainsborough, which was sold at 
Christie’s for ten thousand pounds and afterwards disappeared, 
or her miniature by Romney, will have some idea of her charms. 
She had great influence over men. Gibbon went on his knees 
before her, and it is said Lady Elizabeth had to ring for a servant 
to put him on his legs again. The Duke never entered into the 
dissipations of Devonshire House. He passed his time chiefly at 
Brookes’s playing whist and deciding disputes on classical subjects. 
He always supped there on boiled mackerel when it was in season, 
and when walking home at daybreak, a cobbler was generally 
sitting ut his stall. They always saluted one another. ‘“ Good- 
night, friend,” said the Duke. “ Good-morning, sir,” said the 
cobbler. 

George, the fourth Duke of Marlborough, the brother of 
Lady Diana Beauclerk, and Lady Pembroke to whom before 
his marriage the King had been much attached, was a great 
favourite of George III. Notwithstanding his high rank he 
was afflicted with an incurable shyness. He was a most accom- 
plished card-player, and it will hardly be believed that one night 
he had such a wonderful hand when playing at quinze, that he 
threw it up aud lost his money, because he dreaded the remarks 
of the lookers-on at his extraordinary luck. In the latter period 
of his life visitors at Blenheim were requested not to make 
him laugh, then he for a long time would not speak, but wrote 
his wishes on a slate, till somebody incautiously remarking 
that Madame de Staél was coming to Blenheim, the Duke cried 
out in an agony, “Take me away.” When the Ministry of “ All 
the Talents” was being formed, Lord Grenville got into a great 
scrape by appointing Lord Blandford to a small office. Of course, 
no Duke of Marlborough was ever on speaking terms with a Marquis 
of Blandford, and the Duke, or rather Duchess who ruled her 
husband, insisted that another member of the Spencer family 
should be appointed. 

There was no one at the Court who was more respected than 
the Hon. Stephen Digby, Vice-Chamberlain to the Queen—the 
charming “Mr. Fairly” of Madame d’Arblay’s diaries. He paid 
great attention to that “learned lady,” Miss Burney, to the 
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evident surprise and displeasure of his royal mistress. Courtiers 
are not necessarily sycophants. Colonel Digby had his own ideas, 
and acted on them with the most perfect independence. He 
displayed great courage during the King’s illness. When the 
King suddenly burst into the room where the Princes and all the 
Court were assembled, no one dare remove him. Sir George 
Baker, whose duty it was to act, lost his presence of mind and 
declined the task. Colonel Digby went up to the King and told 
him in a tone of respectful authority that he must go to bed, 
and took him by the arm and endeavoured to lead him to his 
apartment. “I will not go!” cried the King. ‘ Who are you?” 
“T am Colonel Digby, sir,” he answered. ‘“ Your Majesty has 
been very good to me often, and now I am going to be very 
good to you; for you must come to bed, it is necessary for 
your life.’ So entirely was the King taken by surprise, that 
the Prince of Wales told the Queen he allowed himself to be 
led to his bed-chamber as passively as if he had been a 
child. To the great surprise and dissatisfaction of Miss Burney, 
Colonel Digby, then a widower, married Miss “ Fusilier,” 
whose real name was Gunning, the daughter of Sir Robert 
Gunning. 

Major Price, Equerry to the King, spoke his mind as freely 
as Colonel Digby once when walking with His Majesty in the 
grounds of Windsor Castle. The following dialogue took place : 
“T shall certainly,” said the King, “ order this tree to be cut down.” 
“Tf it is cut down, your Majesty will have destroyed the finest 
tree about the castle.” ‘Really it is surprising that people 
constantly oppose my wishes!” “ Permit me to observe that 
if your Majesty will not allow people to speak, you will never 
hear the truth.” ‘“ Well, Price, I believe you are right.” This 
anecdote, we think, confers equal honour on the King and his 
equerry. 

Another distinguished member of the Court was the celebrated 


Duke of Queensberry, whose character is well delineated by 
Wraxall : 


“If I were compelled to name the particular individual who had received 
from nature the keenest common sense of any person I ever knew, I 
should select the Duke of Queensberry. Unfortunately his sources of 
information—the turf, the drawing-room, the theatre, the great world— 
were not the most pure, nor the best adapted to impress him with 
favourable ideas of his own species. Information as acquired from books 
he always treated with contempt; and used to ask me, what advantage, 
or solid benefit, I had ever derived from the knowledge that he supposed me 
to possess of history ; a question which it was not easy for me satisfactorily 
to answer, either to him, or to myself. Known to be immensely rich, 
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destitute of issue, and unmarried, he formed a mark at which every 
necessitous man or woman throughout the metropolis directed their aim. 
It is a fact, that when he lay dying in December, 1810, his bed was covered 
with billets and letters to the number of at least seventy: mostly, indeed, 
addressed to him by females of every description, and of every rink, from 
duchesses down to ladies of the easiest virtue. Unable from his ex- 
tenuated state to open or to peruse them, he ordered them, as they arrived, 
to be laid on his bed, where they remained, the seals unbroken, till he 
expired.” : 





The Duke had been a Lord of the Bedchamber ever since the 
accession of the King, yet he deserted him in his hour of need. 
For once in his life he made a great mistake. The Duke had 
gone down to Windsor to ascertain if there were any hopes of His 
Majesty’s recovery, and was told by a friend of Wraxall’s that 
there was great hope. 

Wraxall writes : 


“ But Warren entered the apartment, and being informed of the object 
of the Duke’s visit, led him to a window, where they held a long conver- 
sation in a subdued tone of voice. The result was that the Duke, fully 
persuaded of the desperate nature of the malady, determined to join and 
to vote with the Prince.” 


‘The Duke was “ be-Warrened,” and his house became the head- 
quarters of the Prince and his followers, and bumpers of 
champagne were drunk there to the success of the approaching 
Regency. The possessor of the finest houses in England and 
Scotland, he would rather, said a friend of his, live in the dirtiest 
room of the dirtiest inn. When giving a dinner at his beautiful 
villa at Richmond, now we believe the property of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, he sneered at the landscape which his visitors were 
admiring. The Duke was French in his sympathies. When the 
émigrés arrived in England he entertained them with munificent 
hospitality. In fact, he resembled very much in character the 
Richelieus and Lauzuns of the ancien régime. He had the bad 
taste to introduce Madame du Barry to the King on the terrace 
at Windsor. His Majesty turned his back on the worthy couple 
with the most astounding celerity. ‘The Duke was no believer in 
the eternal duration of the English aristocracy. When walking 
one day with his star on, a passer-by laughed atit. “ What!” said 
the Duke. “ Have they found that out?’ 

A parvenu once talked to him about the libels published against 
the Court and nobility. ‘They are infamous!” said the parvenu. 
“Shocking!” said the Duke. “So false!” said the sycophant. 
“Oh! not false,” said the Duke. ‘I should not care about them 
if they were false. They are all so confoundedly true!” 
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Wraxall says : 


“ Many fabulous stories were circulated and believed respecting him ; 
as, among others, that he wore a glass eye, that he used milk baths, and other 
idle tales. Itis however a fact that the Duke performed, in his own drawing- 
room, the scene of Paris and the Goddesses. Three of the most beautiful 
females to be found in London presented themselves before him, precisely as 
the divinities of Homer are supposed to have appeared to Paris on Mount 
Ida; while he, habited like ‘the Dardan shepherd,’ holding a gilded 
apple in his hand, conferred the prize on her whom he deemed the fairest. 
This classic exhibition took place at his house opposite the Green Park. 
Neither the second Duke of Buckingham, commemorated by Pope, whose 
whole life was a voluptuous whim, nor any other of the licentious noble- 
men, his contemporaries, appear to have ever realised a scene so analogous 
to the manners of that profligate period. The correct days of George III. 
were reserved to witness its accomplishment.” 


There are people now alive who remember the nervousness of 
the London public as to their milk supply owing to the report 
about the Duke’s daily baths. The Duke of Queensberry’s remains 
lie under the communion table in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, a 
fact that may be of interest to the worshippers in that sacred 
edifice. 

The Marquis of Lothian was another deserter. The Prince 
had taken him in to see the King when his illness was at the 
worst. Lord Lothian thinking that his kind master’s mental life 
was closed, promised his vote for the Prince. The Marquis, when 
Lord Newbottle, had been a rival of the King in the affections of 
Lady Sarah Lennox, who seems to have “ made hay ” at both with 
great impartiality. 

Wraxall writes : 


“The Marquis of Lothian attracted severe animadversions by joining 
the Prince’s party. He commanded the first regiment of Life Guards, was 
constantly near the King’s person, and peculiarly acceptable to him.” 


The Duke of Queensberry and Lord Lothian were dismissed 
from the offices which they held in the Household. The Duke, 
who for the first time in his life had differed from his friend 
George Selwyn, had to take refuge abroad to escape the ridicule 
which was showered on him. 

George James, Earl (afterwards Marquis) of Cholmondeley, the 
nephew of Horace Walpole, was as successful a gambler as the 
Duke of Queensberry. He was head of the Prince of Wales’s 
household, but his great notoriety was obtained from his being 
such a devoted follower of the King of Aigypt. He was the 
banker a la mode at faro. At first he was not very successful, 
and his uncle relates with great glee how his nephew went to 
Brookes’s before Fox and Fitzpatrick, who kept a bank there, had 
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arrived. Fox and Fitzpatrick came into the club, attacked him 
and broke his bank. “There!” said Fox ; “so should all usurpers 
be served.” How Horace Walpole must have chuckled over this 
catastrophe! Afterwards, Lord Cholmondeley’s winnings were 
enormous. They are said to have amounted to the sum of three 
hundred thousand pounds. One gambler alone, a Mr. Paul, lost 
ninety thousand pounds in one evening. 

Lord Cholmondeley was very fortunate in securing money in 
other ways. Lord Clinton having lost a large sum at cards, sent 
up his title deeds in order to raise money on mortgage. The 
lawyer who examined them communicated to Lord Chulmondeley 
that there was an old claim of the Cholmondeley family to the 
Clinton estate. The Earl made his claim, but the affair was 
compromised, Lord Cholmondeley receiving a large sum of money. 
Lord Cholmondeley in fact became so successful in his demands on 
other people’s property that even the quietest of his neighbours 
took alarm. Mr. Coke became nervous, and wrote to Lord Chol- 
mondeley, 


“‘that wishing to feel easy as to his own property, which he had 
inherited from a long train of ancestors, but knowing the various claims 
which his lordship possessed upon that of others, he begged leave to 
inquire what sum he would be contented to receive as an indemnity for 
any claim he might hereafter think fit to make upon the Holkham Estate.’ 
Lord Cholmondeley replied in the same facetious style, ‘that with every 
wish to tranquillise the mind of an old and much-loved friend, he did not 
think that, in justice to his own family, he could consistently enter into 
any arrangement which might hereafter be so detrimental to their future 
interests.’ ” 


Lord Cholmondeley lived in great state at Houghton, which 
he had inherited, his upper servants on grand occasions wearing 
dark brown coats, with broad gold lace, according to the old 
custom. He once incautiously asked the Mayor and other 
notabilities of the Walpole borough of Lynn, to enjoy a day’s shoot- 
ing. The Mayor and Corporation did not get any sport till they 
came near the hall, when they blazed away to their hearts’ con- 
tent; but their feelings of satisfaction were very much abated 
when at the banquet which followed, a horrified servant came in 
with the appalling intelligence that the Lynn gentlemen had 
shot all Lady Cholmondeley’s tame partridges ! 

Lord Coleraine (“ Blue Hanger”) was another courtier of the 
Prince’s. He was very eccentric in his manner and compliments. 
The Duchess of York had a water party, but when she arrived 
late, the waterman said, “ Your Royal Highness must wait for 
the tide.”, Upon which Lord Coleraine, bowing profoundly, said, 
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“TfI had been the tide I should have waited for your Royal 
Highness,” which sent everybody into fits of laughter. Once 
when staying at an inn in Ireland, and he went to his bedroom, 
he found his bed occupied; a man started up saying, “ How 
dare you come into my room. My name is Johnson; I shall de- 
mand satisfaction to-morrow morning.” Then a little wizen-faced 
woman popped her head out from under the blankets. At the 
sight of this apparition Lord Coleraine pointed at her, coolly 
saying, “ Mrs. Johnson, I presume.” 

The Damers were quite as eccentric as the Hangers. Wraxall 
describes the conduct of Lord Milton’s second son, Mr. George 
Damer, to Mr. Partington. Readers of Horace Walpole will 
recollect the graphic account of the suicide of the eldest son at 
an inn in Covent Garden. 






































“ Lady Melbourne passing him, one very cold day,” says Wraxall, “in her 
carriage, as he stood conversing with Partington, an eminent solicitor, at the 
corner of Lower Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, she bowed to him. Un- 
willing to take off his own hat in the severe state of the atmosphere, he 
instantly made free with that of Partington; who having his back towards 
Lady Melbourne, was not a little surprised at finding himself thus made the 
involuntary instrument of Mr. Damer’s good-breeding. Having, however, 
performed this act of civility by proxy, he coolly replaced Partington’s hat 
on the head of its owner, with many apologies for the freedom.” 





Perhaps Mr. Partington was that awful being the family 
solicitor ; if so, he no doubt revenged himself by a large addition of 
six and eightpences. We once heard the landlord of a French 
hotel announce that his country intended to avenge Waterloo. 
“ That you do every day in your bills,” said a facetious Englishman. 

We have now finished our task. Doubtless there are inac- 
curacies in Wraxall. When Mr. Charles Greville’s book appeared 
serious misstatements were exposed. But does that detract from 
the merit of his memoirs, which throw a flood of light on the history 
of the times he writes about ? After all, what is History ? Neither 
Sir Robert Walpole nor Lord North believed in it. Burke and 
Fox doubted it. Nine-tenths of the documents on which it ought 
to be written are destroyed, and history is written on the remain- 
ing scraps. When new documents are found all history is changed. 
Henry VIII. was considered a monster of iniquity till Mr. 
Froude made discoveries, and succeeded in whitewashing his 
character to a great extent, although it was a hard task to explain 
away the bad reputation of a man who cut off the head of a wife 
on one day, and married anether the next. Then take the case of 
Nero; all the scandal about his levity at the burning of Rome is 
said to have arisen from his having kindly fiddled at a concert for 
VOL. LXIX, 21 
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the relief of the sufferers. We lately saw a defence of the Duke of 
Maine, the “ bastard” of Louis Quatorze, who is accused by St. 
Simon and Macaulay of losing a battle by sending for a priest to 
confess to, instead of leading his troops forward. It is now stated 
that it was difficult to restrain him from fighting without orders. 
It has always been said that George Selwyn delighted in being 
present at executions, we read the other day a statement from an 
intimate friend of his, denying the fact in the strongest terms. 
What is truth ? We must not be too severe on Wraxall’s occasional 
inaccuracies, for in few books are there so much amusement and 
so much information. 




















Che Day After. 


(From the French of DUFRESNEY.) 


——— 


Pus, much more wise than fond, 
Thinking no gain comes amiss, 
One day exacts from Philimonde 


Thirty sheep for just one kiss. 


But the next day comes a change, 
He will win his will more cheap, 
And he now exacts from her 


Thirty kisses for one sheep. 


Next day Philis, grown more kind, 
Anxious is her love to keep, 
So she, with contented mind, 


For one kiss gives all the sheep. 


Next day Philis, wise in vain, 


Would give sheep and dogs as well 
For the kiss the fickle swain 
Gives for nothing to Arbelle. 
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Marshal Berwick. 


Marsnat Berwick fills an honourable place in a military history 
of eventful changes. In her warlike, as in her general annals, 
France has proved either extreme of fortune; and she has risen 
to the topmost heights of glory, to fall low in the depths of 
abasement. At two epochs her victorious armies were the terror 
and admiration of Europe; and four times at least she defeated or 
baffled a coalition of powerful States apparently irresistible in 
their united strength. Yet Rocroy and Landen were followed by 
Blenheim ; men who exulted over Denain and Fontenoy lived to 
mourn over Rosbach and Minden; the sun of Austerlitz was 
eclipsed at Waterloo ; more than one veteran of Auerstadt and 
Jena has shed tears over the ruin of Sedan; and the flag which, in 
the first years of the century, waved in triumph over the subdued 
Continent, has been recently torn down from Metz and Strasbourg, 
in the agony of a conquered people, whose military supremacy 
had been long recognised. 

Marshal Berwick was a distinguished soldier in what may be 
called the first period of the ascendency and the reverses 
of France in war, that part of the reign of Louis XIV. which 
begins with the well-known League of Augsburg, and ter- 
minates at the Peace of Utrecht. If not entitled to rank among 
the masters of war of that splendid era, he had some of the 
qualities of a great captain; it was his fortune to win the first 
battle, which marked a turn in the tide of the disasters of France, 
with lasting results of immense importance ; and if the campaigns 
conducted by him do not bear the stamp of transcendent genius, 
they are examples of prudence, of skill, and of judgment. He was 
eminent, too, in the war of sieges, a remarkable feature of that 
period ; and if not loved asa leader of men, as Condé, Villars, and 
even Vendéme were loved, he inspired confidence and commanded 
respect; and he was an administrator of no ordinary resource, 
solicitous as to the wants of his troops, and, in a special manner, 
chary of their blood. If his character, moreover, was in the main 
that of asoldier of fortune of high degree, cold, stern, calculating, 
with few scruples, and with little sympathy outside the camp, it 
is to his credit that, in a revolutionary age, he steadily adhered to 
the side he chose; and his reputation is wholly free from the 
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dark charges which will ever tarnish the fame of his great kins- 
man, Marlborough. We avail ourselves of the volumes before us * 
to notice the career of this eminent man, an Englishman, and 
of an English nature, though unhappily, through life, a foe of 
England. Colonel Wilson’s book can scarcely be called a military 
work of the highest order; his narratives of campaigns want 
breadth and clearness, and are overloaded with tedious details ; 
and his criticisms are somewhat indistinct and timid. Nevertheless, 
taken as a whole, this is an excellent study of Berwick and his 
age; it abounds in valuable information and research, though 
the author has borrowed too much from the pages of Henri 
Martin; and it is fluently and agreeably written, apart from 
the fault of repeated quotations of poetry, brought in rather 
in schoolboy fashion. We entirely agree with the leading idea 
of Colonel Wilson throughout these pages, that the art of war 
has been as finely illustrated in the mighty deeds of the illustrious 
dead as in those of the living chiefs of armies—it is doubtful, 
indeed, if a greater commander than Hannibal has been ever 
seen, and Napoleon’s wonderful campaign of Italy is the grandest 
passage of modern war—and we believe with him that, at the 
present time, the moral forces that decide battles, the ability of 
leaders and the energy of troops, are scarcely held in sufficient 
account. 

Berwick was born in 1670, a son of James II. by Arabella 
Churchill, the plain-faced sister of a brilliant youth who was to de- 
velop into the great Duke of Marlborough. To conceal probably his 
mother’s shame, the child was sent to France soon after his birth ; 
and he was carefully brought up at Jesuit schools, a training which, 
spite of many defects, has been that of many a distinguished 
soldier. While still in his teens he passed into the hands of 
one of the best military teachers of the day; and soon afterwards 
he was sent to Vienna, with some youthful scions of the noblesse 
of France, to behold war in its stern realities. The menacing 
tide of Ottoman conquest, which had lately surged round the 
Austrian capital, was now receding to the Lower Danube; and 
Christendom, for a moment at peace with itself, had despatched 
volunteers from many lands, to take part, with the Imperial 
armies, in a crusade against the still dreaded Infidels. Berwick 
witnessed the terrible siege of Buda, and the overwhelming defeat 
of Mohacz; and he gave such promise of valour and skill, that 
he attracted the notice of Charles of Lorraine and was given hono- 
rary rank in the Austrian service. He was ere long, however, 
summoned to England, the Crown, on the death of Charles IL, 


* (1) ‘ James II. and the Duke of Berwick.’ (2) ‘The Duke of Berwick, 
Marshal of France,’ by C. T. Wilson, Lieut.-Colonel. London: 1876, 83. 
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having devolved on his ill-fated parent, at this moment in full 
enjoyment of the popularity he was soon to forfeit. James II. 
seems to have loved the youth with an affection rare in that 
heartless age ; he gave him a regiment of Household troops, the 
Lieutenancy of Hampshire, and the command of Portsmouth ; and 
he raised him to the highest place in the peerage, with the title 
which he was to render famous. All went well, for a time, with 
the stripling Duke; but it is significant of the state of opinion, 
that the sturdy Protestant squires of Hampshire soon became 
jealous of their “Popish” lord; and the hand of Berwick was 
scornfully refused by a daughter of the great Whig House of 
Cavendish. At the outbreak of the Revolution of 1688, it is to 
the honour of Berwick that he remained true to his father when 
the unhappy King was abandoned by his legitimate offspring, 
and found foes in his own household; he had no part in the 
treason of Churchill or in the double dealing of Mary and 
Anne; and he shared the fortunes and perils of James, accom- 
panying him in his flight from Rochester. He was once more 
at his father’s side when the dethroned monarch endeavoured 
to regain his kingdom by a descent on Ireland, and when, with 
woeful results in history, that unhappy island became a centre of 
a conflict which was dividing Europe. Berwick played a not un- 
distinguished part in the fierce and relentless strife that ensued, 
though it cannot be said that he gave proof of the peculiar 
powers of the future commander. Throughout the contest he 
was chiefly noted for feats of daring and prowess in the field ; 
his heroism at the Boyne was conspicuous as a leader of the 
brave Irish cavalry; and he showed much skill in ‘the partisan 
warfare which raged fitfully throughout the whole country. But 
at Limerick, on the one occasion when he had something like a 
real command, he is said to have been careless and even timid, the 
reason, doubtless, being that he had no confidence in the resistance 
of rude levies of peasants, and that, like almost all professional 
soldiers, he undervalued the force of patriotism in despair. 
Before the war in Ireland had come to an end, Berwick was 
transferred to another theatre less distasteful to a young chief of 
promise. The power of France, under Louis XIV., had been 
increasing for nearly forty years; it had wrested provinces from 
Germany and Spain; more than once it had threatened Holland 
with ruin; it had controlled the policy of England abroad; and, 
sustained as it was by immense armies, and fleets that seemed 
destined to rule the seas, it was a standing menace to European 
freedom. This ascendency, indeed, if not so complete as that of 
Napoleon after Tilsit, was, in reality, more to be feared; and yet 
it had been endured by the awed Continent, which, divided in 
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itself, and with conflicting interests, had made no united effort to 
throw off the yoke. The Revolution, however, of 1688, which had 
made William of Orange supreme in England, had given an oppor- 
tunity to the one statesman of high rank in the councils of 
Europe, who most hated the domination of France; and through 
the influence of that great ruler, the League of Nations and States 
was formed, which, after the lapse of nearly thirty years, was to 
humiliate the pride of Louis XIV., and to set permanent bounds 
to French ambition. The Grand Alliance had set its forces in 
motion in 1689-90; and France had to confront the onset of 
armies directed against her borders, from the Thames to the Po, 
and from the Rhine to the Tagus. At first, however, and indeed 
for years, the Coalition had but little success against the strength 
of the single State; and William IIL. its chief leader in the field, 
it must be confessed, was no match for the trained and expe- 
rienced generals of France, men of the great school of Turenne 
and Condé, though in tenacity and energy he surpassed them all. 
Berwick, by this time, with a general’s rank, was given a com- 
mand in the Low Countries; and, under Luxemburg, he took an 
active part in the brilliant campaigns of that able chief from 1690 
to 1694. He witnessed the celebrated siege of Mons, and was just 
too late for that of Namur ; and he distinguished limself on the field 
of Steinkirk, one of those defeats which have made William famous, 
for it indicated the resource and the indefatigable zeal, which, as 
in the case of Bliicher in another age, sometimes more than atone 
for the faults of the strategist. On the day of Landen, one of the 
few great victories of which France can boast in her wars with 
England, he was made prisoner in a furious charge ; and he was 
thus unable to share in the onset of the French cavalry, which 
decided the battle, as they bore down on the retreating foes held 
together to the last by their heroic leader. This experience of 
war, on a grand scale, assuredly was not lost on Berwick; his 
‘Memoirs’ show that he fully understood the general operations 
of these campaigns; yet the generalship of Luxemburg was of a 
type quite different from that which was to win him a name; and 
he perhaps owed but little to that daring chief. It should be 
added that Berwick beheld one of the great disasters of France in 
this war; he was a spectator of the catastrophe of La Hogue, one 
of those terrible defeats which was to show how brief was to be 
the rule of Louis XIV. on the seas. 

During the years that followed the Peace of Ryswick, Berwick 
was employed in diplomatic missions, for which he seems to have 
had a special aptitude. Before the war closed, he had, indeed, 
been engaged in planning an insurrection in England; but the 
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charge has certainly no foundation that he took part in Jacobite 
plots against the life of William III. He witnessed the death of 
his dethroned parent; was selected to head the band of exiles 
who proclaimed “ King James III.” at St. Germains ; and thence- 
forward became the most confidential friend of Mary of Modena, 
though she once disliked him with the dislike of a wife for the 
son of a concubine. The beginning of the war of the Spanish 
Succession found him still only with a general’s rank; but he 
acquired before long a marshal’s baton, a promotion to which he 
was well entitled, as his military abilities became manifest. We 
have no space even to trace the outline of the mighty contest 
which shook Europe from 1701 to 1715, and which was sur- 
passed only by the gigantic strife of the French Revolution and 
First Empire. The Grand Alliance fashioned by William III. held 
together after the death of its author; and though Italy and 
Germany were in part divided, almost the whole of Europe was 
banded together against France and her domineering master. 
For a time the contest seemed not unequal; the jealousies and 
opposed interests of the Allies greatly impaired their power ; and 
more than once France seemed on the verge of success that 
probably would have broken up the League. By degrees, however, 
the superior strength of the Coalition, more ably directed than ever 
had been the case before, began to tell with decisive effects; one 
great victory saved Germany; another set the Low Countries 
free ; a succession of efforts at last broke through the barriers 
of the French frontier ; and though France struggled heroically 
to the ast, and even plucked safety from the depths of peril, 
she was a defeated Power after the Peace of Utrecht, and for a 
century ceased to give law to Europe. It is more to our purpose 
to glance at the state of the art of war at this stirring epoch, and 
of the armed masses of men which may be called its instruments. 
War still bore traces of the feudal age ; campaigns in winter were 
almost unknown; and as communications were still few and 
difficult, as fortresses were extremely numerous, and as the 
resources of countries were still scanty, it was impossible to make 
the decisive marches, and to strike the rapid and overwhelming 
blows which had been witnessed in the present century. Never- 
theless, if invasions like those of 1814, 1815, and 1870, were not 
yet within the power of man, great operations in the field were 
possible; and if a single siege sometimes cost a campaign, the 
march of Marlborough from the Meuse to the Danube, and 
Villars’ plan of assailing Austria were combinations of the highest 
order. As regards armies, they were comparatively small; but 
they were large enough to task to the utmost the best powers of 
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their ablest chiefs ; for it is doubtful, indeed, ifa single commander 
can properly direct the immense multitudes which stand ar- 
rayed in the battles of this day. For the rest, the organi- 
sation and weapons of armies were still imperfect, cumbrous and 
weak ; but as this inferiority prevailed in all, capacity in ad- 
ministration and skill in tactics were relatively as valuable then 
as now; and, indeed, the ascendency still retained by cavalry 
made energy, resource, and promptness in command, perhaps 
even more important than they are in our time. 

The most conspicuous figure in this great contest was certainly 
the renowned Marlborough ; and it may be doubted if a more 
perfect general has ever appeared on the stage of history. He 
possessed, in an extraordinary degree, penetration, insight, and 
quick decision ; and he was thus enabled, with unerring judg- 
ment, to seize advantages on the field of battle which caused 
victory to attend his standards. No one has surpassed him in the 
art of seeing the weak points in an enemy’s line, and in strength- 
ening the positions held by himself; and he had the steady 
purpose and the calm, firm will which turned this knowledge to 
the best account. His two greatest triumphs, Blenheim and 
Ramilies, were due largely to these peculiar gifts; in the first he 
perceived that the point of junction between the armies of Tallard 
and Marsin was the spot upon which to collect his efforts; in the 
second he saw that the French left was paralysed through its 
false position, and that he could strike the right with overpower- 
ing force; and his admirable plans of attack were carried out with 
a vigour and power that were all his own. He was, in a word, a 
consummate tactician ; nor was he inferior, perhaps, as a strategist. 
The backward state, indeed, of the military art, and his depen- 
dence on jealous and timid allies, prevented him from carrying 
out projects of the highest order in the annals of war; and he 
probably had not the transcendent faculties which characterise 
the great moves of Napoleon. The operations, however, that led 
to Blenheim were admirable specimens of combination ; and Marl- 
borough's daring plan of invading France, neglecting or masking 
the frontier fortresses, was far in advance of the ideas of his age, 
and anticipated the Napoleonic strategy. We do not undervalue 
Eugene of Savoy; he was an excellent commander on the field of 
battle, as his great victory of Turin proves; and his campaigns on 
the Adige and the Po show that he had a fine intelligence and a 
strong, bold character. In our judgment, however, the only chief 
who approached Marlborough, in this memorable strife, was the 
high-souled and most able Villars, one of the grandest soldiers of 
the French Monarchy. Villars, doubtless, had not the astonishing 
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skill in manceuvre of his far-famed rival; he was out-generalled 
more than once by Marlborough ; and the Englishman forced the 
celebrated lines, which the Frenchman boasted were “ his ne plus 
ultra.” Nevertheless Villars was a great captain; he was alike 
daring, and prompt in action, and yet singularly prudent and 
wise in judgment; his tenacity and vigour have been seldom 
equalled; and no general has possessed in a higher degree the 
faculty of playing a losing game, of bidding defiance to adverse 
fortune, of animating troops with his own heroic spirit. As a 
strategist, too, he is in the foremost rank ; his project of invading 
Austria was that of Napoleon in 1805-9; and his stubborn defence 
of the French frontier, against the victorious troops of Marl- 
borough, with ultimate and surprising success, if not faultless, 
was able in the extreme. Denain, moreover, was, in its way, 
as decisive as any battle in the war; and if Villars fell back 
from the field of Malplaquet—the grandest perhaps of defensive 
actions—his defeat was worth many triumphs for France, for it 
really dissolved the Alliance against her, and saved the monarchy 
of Louis XIV. 

Berwick was not the ‘equal of these famous men in genius, 
resource, and deeds of daring. He was, however, a very able 
chief ; and he possessed, though in an inferior degree, some of the 
special gifts of his great kinsman. He had not Marlborough’s 
coup d'ceil on the field; at least he had few occasions to display 
this quality; but, time and thought being accorded to him, he 
had much of Marlborough’s singular power of discovering the 
vulnerable points of a foe. This was conspicuously seen in two 
sieges, in which he showed skill of a high order, and gave proof of 
decision of character, more valuable in the case of generals than 
mental accomplishments, however splendid. In 1705 Berwick 
sat down before Nice, then a fortress of extraordinary strength ; 
and he had received all but positive commands from Versailles to 
direct the attack in a way prescribed, by Vauban, the greatest of 
French engineers. Yet after reconnoitring the place with care, 
Berwick satisfied himself that the plan was a bad one; and he 
planted his batteries against a front wholly different from that 
which had been pointed out, with ultimate and triumphant 
success. If we recollect how immense was the authority of 
Vauban in cases of sieges, this was a very remarkable feat, 
especially considering that, at this period, the Marshal was only 
in his thirty-fifth year. The same great qualities were also shown 
in the memorable siege of Barcelona, one of those astonishing 
instances of the defence of fortresses which abound in the 
military records of Spain. This last refuge of Catalan freedom 
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was assailed by Berwick in 1714 ; and he selected what has been 
since admitted to have been the most favourable point of attack, 
in this case, too, overruling engineers, who, however, seem to have 
been inferior men. Breaches having been made in two bastions, 
a desperate assault was made and repulsed; and the engineers 
“ following mere routine,” had “ nothing to propose ” but “ renewed 
elforts,” which, in the existing state of the place and the garrison, 
would have probably ended in fruitless butcheries. Berwick, how- 
ever, “ having well weighed the matter,” and perhaps recollecting 
old days at Limerick, resolved to delay the assault until the 
broken ramparts would permit troops to pour in, in a mass, with 
resistless force, and though murmurs arose from young lieu- 
tenants, his sagacity and prudence met a just reward, for the 
place fell, though after a fearful contest. Berwick’s skill in battle 
was, nevertheless, seen most evidently on the field of Almanza, 
one of the most important actions of the war; and in this instance 
he scarcely fell short of Marlborough in readiness and decided 
judgment. In this battle—among other things remarkable for 
this, that the English army was commanded by a Huguenot refugee 
and that of France by an English exile—Ruvigny had committed 
a twofold mistake ; his left had a ravine in its immediate rear, 
and his infantry and cavalry were so intermixed that neither 
arm could act with proper effect. Seizing the opportunity, 
Berwick directed a tremendous charge against the Allied left 
and drove it, in slaughter, across the ravine, and then, turning 
fiercely against the uncovered centre, he shattered it with one 
of those great attacks of horsemen which, in that age, were so 
often decisive, the enémy, though stubbornly fighting to the last, 
being paralysed through its vicious formation. The defeat 
ruined the cause of the Allies in Spain ; and the credit is fairly due 
to Berwick, though it has been said that the last great charge— 
like that of Kellermann at Marengo—was the inspiration of a 
skilful lieutenant. 

Berwick was thus a really great tactician, taking the word in 
its most comprehensive sense. He had other qualities of a 
general, too, which entitle him to rank high among soldiers. As 
an administrator he was very efficient; severe, methodical, and 
strict in discipline, he contrived that the armies under his orders 
should be better equipped and provided than those of his more 
brilliant comrades ; and while the troops of Vendome and Villars 
starved, his own were usually ready for the field. In this 
excellence he resembled Wellington ; and there was this additional 
point of resemblance, that he was extremely careful of the lives 
of his men, yet was esteemed rather than loved in the camp, in 
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this respect being the exact opposite of generals like Villars, 
and, above all, Napoleon. What, however, determines the real 
place of a leader of armies, in the annals of war, is his capacity for 
large operations in the field; his ability, in a word, as a strategist ; 
and tried by this test Berwick, too, stands high, though he did 
not attain the highest rank. Here, again, we see a likeness to 
Wellington; his skill as a strategist lay in defence, though he 
was capable of a fine offensive; and it is remarkable that one 
who, in early youth, was conspicuous only as a dashing swords- 
man, became under the responsibilities of command, one of those 
prudent, wary, and sagacious chiefs who succeed rather by wearing 
out an enemy, than by striking him down with well-directed blows. 
We can only glance at Berwick’s career in the great war of the 
Spanish Succession. Colonel Wilson suggests that one cause of 
the comparative want of success of Marlborough in the second of 
his campaigns in Flanders, was that Berwick was in the camp of 
the French, and may have counselled Villeroi and Boufflers; but 
this rests on conjecture only, and the real reason, we suspect, was 
that the great Englishman, not having yet made his absolute 
superiority in war manifest, was completely trammelled by the 
Dutch deputies. Berwick shows badly, compared with Marl- 
borough, in the campaign of Oudenarde and Lille, but this was 
because he could not act in concert with such a manas Vendéme ; 
and possibly his illustrious kinsman would have been foiled as 
he advanced to the Scheldt, had Berwick’s advice to attack been 
followed. The campaign of Berwick on the Portuguese frontier, 
if not brilliant, shows much forethought ; and his operations after 
the fall of Madrid are admirable alike for skill and judgment. 
The reputation, however, of this able chief rests principally on his 
memorable defence of the south-east of France in 1709-12. We must 
refer our readers to Colonel Wilson, to explain how Berwick drew 
his well-planned lines from the mouths of the Var to the heads of 
the Rhone ; how skilfully he closed the Alpine passes, taking care 
however to have means of exit, and so placing his troops on the 
theatre as always to hold the chord of the arc; and how, stationed 
behind this barrier, he baffled for years the efforts of Daun, and 
ultimately compelled his foes to retreat. For a long period 
this scheme of defence was deemed a model of the military art, and 
a perfect specimen of mountain warfare; and, regard being had to 
the existing state of communications and of the power of armies, 
it may be said to have been admirable in the extreme. Now, 
indeed, it would be of little use and obsolete, when this and other 
sub-alpine districts can be traversed with comparative ease, and 
when armies have acquired a “ mobility” and force they did not 
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possess in the days of Berwick ; but it does not follow that it was 
not of the very highest merit at its peculiar time. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the career of Berwick after the 
end of the war of the Spanish Succession. Honours had fallen 
largely on the successful warrior. He had been made a Grandee 
of Spain; and he had received the ducal title of Fitz-James, with 
a fitting appanage, from Louis XIV. During the years that 
followed the Peace of Utrecht he held several high commands 
in France, in which he maintained order and upheld authority 
with the severity of a soldier of fortune, not in sympathy with 
the wants of the people; and when Governor of the province of 
Guienne he became an intimate friend of Montesquieu, then the 
young President of the Parliament of Bordeaux, who has written 
an enthusiastic eulogy of him. Throughout this period he was 
a leading spirit of the little Jacobite Court of St. Germains, 
but he disapproved of the rising of 1715; the officer trained 
in regular war no doubt despising the Highland clans, and 
rating them as low as the Irish kerne whom he had seen in 
1690-91. Berwick, of course, often appeared at Versailles ; but 
the sober-minded and solid Englishman kept aloof from the 
orgies of the Regency and the frivolous life of the new gene- 
ration; he was not in accord with the licentious tastes, the 
refined scepticism, the delicate vice of the Paris salons of that 
corrupt age. He lived much with his wife and children, en 
province, on his estate of Fitz-James, preferring the quiet ways of 
a country gentleman to the glittering scenes of the noisy capital ; 
and in this, as in other respects, an Englishman. In the brief 
war caused by the ambition and daring policy of Alberoni, 
Berwick led a French army to invade Spain; the victor of 
Almanza thus drawing his sword against a sovereign whom 
he all but restored to his throne. For this conduct he has been 
severely blamed ; yet his first duty was surely to France ; and for 
the rest he had acquired the character of an exile, reared under 
foreign standards, and caring for little beyond the ideas of the 
camp. The end of this distinguished soldier, like his life, may 
be pronounced fortunate. At the beginning of the war of the 
Polish Succession, Berwick was given the chief command on the 
Rhine ; and having sat down to besiege Philipsburg, he was killed 
by a cannon-ball in the trenches, while examining the works 
with his wonted care. His illustrious comrade-in-arms, Villars, 
died almost exactly at the same time, having, as he said, “spent 
his last fire” in the campaign of 1734 in Italy, and—for Saxe and 
Lowendal were not Frenchmen—being the last great general of 
native origin who gave glory to the arms of the Bourbon Monarchy. 
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More than a generation was to pass away before Frenchmen of 
the calibre of Berwick and Villars were to be seen again in the 
armies of France; and they were then to appear in the despised 
ranks of the plebeian soldiery, whose unhonoured lives had been 
wasted on many disastrous fields, by the Soubises and Clermonts 
of Louis XV. 
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Caprain Maurice O’SuLiivan was a young English gentleman of 
good station, family, and property. This statement may appear to 
some readers ridiculous, and even to savour not a little of burlesque, 
nevertheless I must respectfully maintain that it is actually and accu- 
rately true. Captain O’Sullivan was an Englishman, if birth, breeding, 
education, all the thousand and one links of association, and at least 
four generations of ancestors settled in the same place, can be said 
to constitute nationality. His mother was English, so too was his 
grandmother, so likewise had been his great-grandmother, nor had 
the husbands of any of these ladies ever, so far as I am aware, been 
in Ireland ; certainly if they had, their visits there had been only of 
a very short and accidental character. To tell the truth, the O’Sulli- 
vans were not particularly proud of their name, and had even made 
one or two ineffectual efforts to change it, or at all events to modify 
what to susceptible ears appeared its rampant and blatant Hiber- 
nianism. These efforts, however, had failed, possibly because they 
had not been persevered in with sufficient determination; at all 
events, at the time at which this little history opens, the O’Sullivans 
of Ploughwell Hall, in the county of Gloucester, remained the 
O’Sullivans still, and appeared likely to do so until the end of the 
chapter. 

At that moment the family was chiefly represented by the Captain 
Maurice aforesaid, whose father had been dead about a year, but 
whose mother, Lady Jane O’Sullivan, survived, and kept house for 
her son. 

Ploughwell Hall (which came to its first O'Sullivan owner through 
a fortunate marriage with an heiress) does not aspire to rank amongst 
the greater territorial possessions of Gloucestershire, nevertheless it 
is an extremely nice little property, and the position occupied by 
its proprietors by no means one of the least desirable in that 
county. 

Although, as I have been at some pains to explain, the O’Sullivans 
were English, and even very English, there was one member of the 
family who had become so enamoured of that ill-fated land from 
which his race sprang, that he had latterly taken up his abode there, 
and in the course of the last eight or nine years had rarely left it for 
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more than a month or so at atime. This gentleman was a Captain 
O’Sullivan also, his Christian name being Thomas, and he was the 
uncle of Captain Maurice. Captain Thomas had been in the navy, 
where he had served with some distinction, and would no doubt 
have served with more had the course of events and the pacific 
policy of England not interfered to hinder his doing so. Of late 
years he had had the misfortune to become deaf, and this, joined to 
his love of fishing, which amounted to a passion, had led to his 
establishing himself permanently upon the shores of a remote Kerry 
lough, said to offer about the best fishing in the whole south of Ire- 
land. This lough, with the rights of fishing upon it and the streams 
adjacent, Captain O’Sullivan rented from its owner, an absentee pro- 
prietor, had there built himself a house, and had there vowed that 
his head-quarters should stand throughout the remainder of his 
life. 

His nephew Maurice had several times visited him in this retreat, 
usually timing his visit so as to hit off the best of the fishing season, 
but seldom remaining more than a few days at a time; his military 
duties, he generally declared, being of too onerous a nature to admit 
of his remaining longer. Now, however, he had left the army, con- 
sequently was more completely his own'master; when therefore, about 
the middle of August two years ago, he received a letter from his 
uncle urging him to pay him a visit, stating that, although himself 
unfortunately disabled through a fit of the gout, the fishing was even 
more unreservedly than usual at his nephew’s disposition, he at once 
determined to accept the invitation. 

It was a fine summer afternoon when he descended from the train 
at Killarney station, and set himself to scan the line of cars drawn up 
there, in order to discover one likely to convey himself and his fishing- 
tackle safely over the thirty-two or thirty-three miles of bog and 
mountain road which still lay between him and his destination. 
Apparently his discrimination stood him in good stead, for the journey 
was accomplished in absolute safety. As he came down the last 
long hill before reaching his uncle’s lake, and saw the open mouth 
of the bay, and the scattered islands stretching widely out over the 
Atlantic—saw the long fine sweep of mountains, peak beyond peak, 
their sides aglitter with streams, their breasts beset with lakes, the 
whole fading away into immeasurable and indescribable greys and 
blues of distance—young Maurice O’Sullivan owned to himself for the 
third or fourth time in his life that the beauties of the county Kerry 
were certainly not at all overrated. He found his uncle looking well, 
but disabled as he had stated from gout; his right foot swathed in 
flannels to a degree which gave it nota little resemblance to some 
unusually large species of chrysalis. Never haying suffered from 
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gout himself, Maurice, though he felt sorry for his uncle, could not 
honestly discover that his sorrow interfered at all materially either 
with his appetite or his comfort generally, and he retired to rest in 
high anticipation of an eminently satisfactory to-morrow. 

Next morning, when he went to his uncle’s room to report himself 
previous to starting, he found the patient in a considerable state of 
irritability ; his principal henchman, a carroty-haired and fiery-visaged 
native of Cork, shouting guttural incoherences down his speaking- 
trumpet, while a couple of dogs, aroused by the commotion, were 
barking vociferously about the room. 

“There you are, Maurice; then perhaps now you can make out 
what he wants,” his uncle exclaimed the instant he opened the door. 
“ Deuce take the fellow, he bellows so loud that I can’t catch a single 
word he says! ” 

Phelim Burne, delighted to find a new and a less impenetrable 
auditor, immediately turned the whole torrent of his eloquence upon 
the newcomer. 

“Tis Darragh Point I was tellin’ the masther about, yer honour— 
Captin I mean, beggin’ yer pardin—the little black point ye may see 
from the upstairs windys, where th’ ould castle stands. *Tisn’t the 
castle though they’ve come to, but the house beyant. I was last 
Monday fortnight they were in it the first, man and woman and all, 
and shlept there too, so they did, for I seen the smoke. Hownsoever 
they went away by the streak of day, so I didn’t like to be troublin’ 
the masther, but now they’re back, some av’ em ’t all ivints, and if 
they doesn’t be shunted out of it now, ’tis stayin’ they'll be for good 
and all, and then what'll we do at all at all?” 

“What upon earth are you talking about?” Maurice inquired 
impatiently. ‘ Who have come, and what have they come for?” 

“ And isn’t that jist what ne’er a one can tell yer honour—Captin I 
mean, beggin’ yer pardin. All I knows is, as I was jist tellin’ the 
masther, they had ought to be shunted quick and cliver, sorrow take 
them, or ’tis never maybe we'll be able to git them out of it at all.” 

It was not until after several minutes spent in further elucidation 
that a light began to dawn upon Maurice, and he was able to explain 
to his uncle that persons—name, sex and numbers unknown—had 
established themselves without leave or licence in a house belonging 
to the property, out of which in Phelim’s opinion they ought to be 
forthwith made to go. 

Captain Thomas pished and pshawed at receipt of this information, 
declaring irritably that when a man didn’t own, and moreover didn’t 
want to own a foot of land in the country, he might expect to escape 
these sort of plagues. However if the thing has to be done, perhaps, 
he added, as he was laid up, his nephew wouldn’t mind seeing to it 
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for him. “And of course if you find that the people, whoever they 
are, really have taken possession of the house,” he added, “ just turn 
them out, there’s a good fellow, and have the door fastened up 
somehow, will you?” 

This Maurice, albeit not particularly inclined for the mission, 
agreed to do, and there being no path to the opposite shore, he got 
out a boat, and, rowed by the excited Phelim, proceeded at once to the 
point in question. 

It was eleven o’clock now, and an enchanting morning. All over 
the wrinkled surface of the lake the blue wavelets carried a glitter for 
every wrinkle. The semicircle of hills, in whose lap it sat, showed a 
pale purple bloom like a half ripened plum upon their heathery sides. 
Over-head a single tall grey peak showed, a sort of sample of what 
lay behind. The point they were making for was low and shaggy 
like its neighbours, a thin straggling line of trees running down to 
the very edge of the water. Nearly at its extremity stood a castle, 
one of the many O’Sullivan castles which survive in this neighbour- 
hood, and like the rest, reputed to have been formerly the scene of 
anything but reputable or praiseworthy achievements. Behind, half 
hidden under the grim shadow of its neighbour, lay a small stone 
hovel, long ruinous also, but of late roofed in and partially repaired 
for the benefit of a cow, who with her calf claimed the solitary if 
precarious lordship of the point. 

Steering as close as he could go to this point, Maurice O'Sullivan 
stepped ashore, and, leaving Phelim to tie up the boat, walked forward 
over the short grass, past the castle frowning under its burden of 
ivy, then, not thinking very much of the errand upon which he was 
bound, he strolled leisurely on, and, brushing through a threatening 
circumvallation of nettles and thistles, he came suddenly to the front 
of the cabin. 

Besides the roof already mentioned, the building boasted a door, 
now hanging from the wall by a single hinge, also a window blocked 
for better security by rough boards. In front of this door, upon a 
low three-legged stool or creepy, sat a very young woman engaged in 
nursing her baby. Hearing the tramp of feet she started and looked 
up hastily, and as hastily desisted from her previous occupation. 
Then, with a startled expression as though she would have run away, 
she half got up, but apparently changing her mind, she reseated 
herself upon the stool, and sat staring, with an odd mixture of alarm 
and apathy, upon her invader. 

Maurice O’Sullivan on his side stood still too, staring helplessly 
at her; his previous ideas and intentions utterly put to flight by 
what he saw. The intruder upon Captain Thomas O’Sullivan’s 
private property wore a short red flannel petticoat, which even in her 
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present attitude hardly reached her ancles; a jacket or bodice of 
whitish flannel tanned by the sun to yellowness, and a red faded 
handkerchief which encircled her face. This appeared all, unless a 
wedding ring is to be excepted, which showed conspicuously upon her 
left hand. It was not the clothes however, but the face, which 
attracted and even riveted our hero's attention—a face of the most 
delicately defined oval contour, crowned with crisp black hair, bril- 
liantly gipsy colouring, and eyes so largs, so clear, so wildly, darkly 
grey, that as they rested upon him the young man felt something 
pass through him which almost amounted to a shock. 

Evidently the two, mother and child, were entirely alone. The 
day was so bright that through the open doorway the whole of the 
interior of the wretched little hovel could be seen; a small heap of 
turf laid beside the sullenly smoking fire, and near it a black pot, 
some potatoes, a couple of common earthenware platters; a long 
glittering shaft of sunshine finding its way as if in irony to the 
corner where two bundles of straw lay huddled, in company with a 
few meagre and miserable looking rags of clothing. Something in 
the utter loneliness of the scene—something in the youth and 
brilliant, yet melancholy beauty of the woman—something in the 
mute appeal of her attitude—sent an unwonted glow into the young 
man’s face, and he felt suddenly dumbfounded, as though he had 
been detected in the performance of some disgraceful or unwarrant- 
able errand. 

He asked her a question or two as to her reasons for coming there ; 
but she only shook her head, as if she either failed to understand his 
meaning, or did not care to commit herself to a reply, and a silence 
ensued to the full as embarrassing to him as it could be to her. 

It did not last long. Phelim Burne, who had quickly followed his 
principal, burst upon them with a torrent of invective delivered in 
his native tongue; the rugged consonants hurtling like a charge of 
grape shot from between his clenched teeth. 

To all this the delinquent presented a front as unmoved as that 
with which she had previously confronted Maurice’s milder and more 
persuasive appeal. She waited until from sheer lack of breath her 
assailant involuntarily paused for a moment, when she responded in a 
couple of sentences flung at him, as it were, over her shoulder, after 
which she relapsed into her former look and attitude of indifference. 

“What is it? What does she say ?” Maurice inquired eagerly. 

“Say ? yer honour—Captin I mane—she says twas her husband 
brought her into it. Bad luck to thim both for their impidence !” 

“But why here? Why didn’t they go somewhere else in 
preference ? ” 

“Twas the only place they cud find, she says, and she was too sick 
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to go beggin’; so himself brought her here and bad her bide till 
he come.” 

“ And where do you suppose he is now?” 

“The Lord knows! Trapesed off t’ England for the harvestin,’ 
most loike.” 

“Gone to England! Leaving her here all alone? ” 

“'Troth, yes, sor; ’tis little they thinks on that.” 

“Good Heavens! What on earth are we to do, I wonder?” 
Maurice ejaculated, this time more to himself however than to his 
companion. 

Phelim Burne scratched his head reflectively. 

“May be, I'd rather take the door off,” he said suggestively. 
“Tis only held on by a bit ov a latch; yer honour has but to say the 
word,” and before Maurice could interfere, he had seized the door and 
was wresting it to and fro, evidently with the intention of wrenching 
it off its remaining hinge. 

No sooner had he touched it however, than the occupant of the 
cabin seemed suddenly to awake out of her apathy. Holding the 
child in one arm and seizing the door with the other, she flung herself 
into the man’s way, at the same time breaking forth into such a shrill 
torrent of denunciatory Irish as fairly put to the blush his previous 
achievements in that line. 

“Let the door alone at once, sir! What the deuce do you mean 
by touching it?” Maurice exclaimed angrily, emphasising his order 
by a pull of the arm which brought Mr. Phelim several yards away 
from the cabin. 

The first assault he had evidently expected, the second he was as 
evidently utterly unprepared for. 

“And what’s to be done then, Captin, at all at all? Sure ‘twas 
the masther himself said we was to turn thim out?” he inquired half 
sullenly, half apologetically . 

This was more than Maurice was in a position to decide ; accordingly 
he temporised. 

“Where is the nearest workhouse ?” he inquired. 

“ Away at Kilbogget. But sure ye’d never git her to go there, 
not iless you was to carry her. She'd sleep in a ditch rayther, that 
sort would.” 

This, Maurice, though of Ireland and the ways of Irish people he 
knew little, was not unprepared to believe. 

“Well, I'll speak to my uncle about the matter, so do nothing in 
it at all events for the present,” he said decidedly; and so saying 
walked away to the boat, leaving the discomfited Phelim to follow 
at his leisure, 


Although he had made short work of that functionary, it was not 
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without some perplexity that Maurice went back to report his errand. 
That a family had “squatted,” there was no question. That they 
showed every intention of remaining where they were, was at least 
equally clear. What excuse then had he to offer in their behalf ? 
None at all except the surprising and unexpected beauty of the de- 
linquent, which, however convincing it might be to himself, was 
hardly likely, he felt, to carry any very overwhelming conviction 
to another’s mind. In the end however, by the exercise of a certain 
amount of diplomacy, he induced his uncle to agree that, for the 
present at all events, the order of ejectment should be suspended, and 
with this assurance started off upon his deferred fishing. 

It was too late now to try the lower lake, accordingly he betook 
himself to an upper one also rented by Captain Thomas, and situated 
about half a mile from the first. It was almost too hot in fact to fish 
anywhere. The sun blazed down royally upon the rocks, making 
every metallic fragment dance resplendent in its rays. Leaving the 
track which led from the lower to the upper lake, he presently struck 
out across the hills, intending to drop down upon the lake upon the 
further side. The slopes rose steeper and steeper above his head, 
covered with tall heather, and young birch and mountain ash, out of 
the midst of which rose great masses of grey rock, their moist sides 
agleam with the reflections from the sky. Soon he came to a sort of 
pass or “lug” opening in the middle of the hill. Here too the sides 
were clothed with greenery, creeping nearly upwards to the summit ; 
but upon the actual ridge itself the rocks, undimmed by even the 
smallest film of vegetation, rose clear against the sky. 

Maurice walked on, his feet brushing roughly against the London- 
prides and bell-heathers, the dew-berries and bear-berries, which sent 
up a strong aromatic whiff of fragrance to his nostrils as he passed. He 
was full of that exuberance, that first exulting sense of liberty, which 
a man feels when he gets away for a moment from his accustomed 
surroundings, and from all the unnecessary adjuncts of civilization, 
and revels in a return to what may, comparatively speaking, be called 
a state of nature. For him, too, Kerry was in a double sense a 
reversion. Anchored upon the safe shores of the present there was 
a relish, a sort of vicarious wickedness, in looking back upon these 
deplorably misconducted ancestors of his, who in their day had made 
these glens and hills resonant with their misdoings. Those semi- 
savage, or more than semi-savage O’Sullivans, with their murderings, 
smugglings, cattle-liftings, and all their other hundred and one enor- 
mities, were a source of intense, he was even fain to admit, ridiculous 
satisfaction to this fastidiously-minded and eminently law-abiding 
descendant of theirs. He would not have exchanged them if he 
could for thrice that number of decorously-behaved forefathers, had 
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any one been handsome enough even to offer to provide him with 
such. 

Presently clambering along the broken crest of a ridge, he came 
upon a sudden view of the lake below, his uncle’s house white amongst 
its environment of trees, and upon the opposite shore the castle of 
Darragh, with—hidden away under its shadow—the tiny cabin he had 
visited that morning. He had almost for the moment forgotten his 
errand there, but now it came back upon him with sudden force. 
What an odd little glimpse it was, he thought, into an almost incon- 
ceivable condition of existence—as inconceivable after all in its way 
as the most inconceivable doings of the O’Sullivans—that within 
twenty-four hours of London, in a Christian country, a being could 
be so stranded, so utterly bereft of all legal, nay, of all natural pro- 
tection: a woman so young, so handsome, set down with nothing 
in the wide world but her own innocence, and the primitive traditions 
of the place to protect her! It was utterly wrong of course, utterly 
savage, utterly everything that it ought not to have been, and yet 
for all that, there was something about the whole situation which the 
imagination could not resist dwelling upon with a certain gusto, so 
at least the young man owned privately to himself. 

The fishing that day proved, as was to be expected, a failure, so, 
after an hour or two spent in ascertaining that fact, Maurice gave 
the matter up as a bad job, and, sending his rod and line home 
by the inevitable turf-cutter, betook himself for a walk across the 
hills. 

From one of those he was able to look almost vertically down upon 
the little town of Kilbogget, with its two parallel rows of thatched 
houses, half dozen slated ones, and, rising proudly over all, that work- 
house which forms so inevitable and so commanding a feature of every 
similar Irish community. A lugubrious cage truly, he thought with 
something of a shudder, for so wild a bird, and on the whole he was 
not sure that she might not be right in preferring her present 
abode, precarious as it undoubtedly was, to that grim temple of 
discipline and whitewash. 

This view of the matter was strengthened when a day or two later 
he stopped again at the cabin. Its inmate was sitting as before in 
the sunshine at the door, with her baby on her lap. This time, how- 
ever, she got up and curtsied on seeing him, smiling, and evidently 
recognising his late benevolent intervention. She had very little 
English he found, but that little she was willing enough now to 
exercise upon his behalf. Her name was the same he discovered as 
his own, and she and her husband were both Kerry people, belonging 
however to another part of the county. Why they had chosen to come 
to Darragh Point in particular, and how, being there, she contrived 
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to exist, he was as much at a loss to discover as ever. One thing, 
however, at least was clear, and that was that unless forcibly driven 
away she intended remaining where she was until her husband in due 
course of time returned to fetch her. 

Maurice went away that day with his impression of her beauty 
strengthened rather than diminished. He was not a particularly 
susceptible man, and certainly the last thing he would have dreamt 
of permitting himself to do was to fall in love with a Kerry peasant, 
let her be twenty times as beautiful, a hundred-fold more winning 
in her ingenuousness. For all that, his imagination, if not his heart, 
was stirred by the unusual combination of so much beauty and so 
much unprotectedness. What a pitiful waste of good material it 
was, too, he said to himself regretfully. Such a face—so delicate, so 
poetic, so unusual—squandered where a dairy-maid’s contours and a 
pair of thumping black eyes would probably be considerably more 
appreciated. 

After this the dry weather continued for about another week, and 
then broke down suddenly, heavy rains accompanied by wild squalls 
of wind taking its place. 

The fishing of course promptly improved in consequence, and 
Captain Maurice was kept busy with rod and line, and in the interim 
well-nigh forgot the very existence of his protégée. One evening 
however, having returned late from a distant excursion, he found 
dinner nearly over on his return. Captain Thomas’s attack of gout 
was by this time waning, and with the assistance of a convivial friend 
he was celebrating its departure by a tumbler or two of punch, 
brewed from that excellent poteen still a noted and attractive pro- 
duct of the district. The good man was not in the least a toper, but 
in such weather a certain amount of punch was de rigueur. What 
with the hot dinner, and the hotter punch, what with Mr. Hyacinth 
Darcy’s excellent stories which had necessarily to be shouted at the 
top of that individual's very powerful lungs, the atmosphere of the 
room speedily grew too hot for our fastidious young gentleman, so 
having consumed his own share of the repast he excused himself, and 
escaped into the open air, strolling away with his cigar along tke 
little path leading to the boat-house. 

The rain was over for the moment, but the night was very dark, 
although a moon, young and woebegone, was struggling to emerge 
from the clouds which hemmed her in. Presently she did escape for 
a moment, smiling down upon the lake, and awakening as she did so 
a wild watery gleam, which faded away again almost immediately. 
At the same moment Maurice, for some reason or other, bethought 
him suddenly of his protégée. How was she getting on there upon 
the other side of the water? he wondered. If the cabin looked unfit 
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for human habitation in the daytime and in fine weather, what must 
it, he thought, look like upon such a night as this, and after days of such 
weather as they had been having lately? He reproached himself 
with some severity for not having been to see her sooner. Was he 
not in a sense—the most innocent sense—her protector, and did not 
common humanity require that he should have gone before now to 
inquire after her welfare ? 

Next day accordingly he put himself early into the boat and 
rowed across. It had rained all that night, and it was raining still. 
The wind-driven clouds, dense and inky, seemed entangled in the 
distant surface of the lake, over the whole of which angry flurries 
kept flying skywards, whipped into convulsive movement by the 
storm. Pushing through the thick fringe of reeds and bulrushes, 
which here edged the water, Maurice made his boat fast to the 
shore, and walking up to the cabin tapped smartly at the closed door. 

After several minutes it was opened by the inmate, who stared 
confusedly up at her intruder, her big eyes seeming bigger, and her 
young face younger than ever in her bewilderment. Seeing who it 
was she brightened however, and made a gesture as if to invite him 
to come in out of the rain. 

Maurice obeyed, but stood still, thunderstruck, upon the threshold. 
The wretched little hovel seemed to have metamorphosed itself in the 
interval into a sort of sieve. The corner where the bed had for- 
merly stood had a compact stream flowing down the walls, and 
forming a moving puddle upon the floor, the water accumulating 
faster than it could escape ; and circulating round and round, carry- 
ing with it all the loose straws and bits of fluff in its neighbourhood. 
Upon the other side, dragged into the driest corner of the hut, stood 
the bed, where, bundled in rags, lay the baby fast asleep, and beside 
it the creepy stool from which its mother had evidently just risen. 
A small black pot was hanging above the hearth, where a dull glow 
of red light still showed. As Maurice stood there, however, suddenly 
anew and a more violent swish of wind flew whistling over the 
house, carrying with it a fresh seud of rain, which descended the open 
chimney like a shower bath, falling upon and instantly extinguishing 
the fire, which gave up the ghost with a thin melancholy shiver, 
and a dull angry hiss like the last faint utterance of some venomous 
but incapacitated snake. 

The young man stood still and shivered too in sympathy. 

‘* Good heavens, but this is perfectly hideous!” he ejaculated at last. 
“ Has no one been here since to look after you, Mrs. O’Sullivan ?” 

“Der is not, yer anner; and who wud there be?” 

“Your husband ; he is still away, is he?” 

“ He is, yer anner.” 
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“ And you don’t know at all where he is?” 

“Den I do not.” 

“Ts there no likelihood of his coming back soon, do you think ?” 

“ Den I cudn’t say.” 

“And do you know nobody, absolutely nobody, in the neighbour- 
hood whom you could ask to do anything for you?” 

“ Sarra one.” 

“ But, good heavens! what on earth are you to do then?” 

“Teed an’ I cudn’t tell.” This was said, however, not at all with 
the accents of despair, merely as a sort of natural and indeed inevi- 
table finale to the conversation, and reseating herself upon the creepy 
stool, Mrs. O'Sullivan took up her place beside her baby with all that 
placid contentment of misery for which Ireland probably produces 
more numerous and more striking examples than any other country 
upon the face of the globe. 

Maurice O’Sullivan stood still a few minutes longer, staring blankly 
around him; then a sort of sudden rabbia seemed to seize the young 
man. Without another word he darted out of the house down to the 
boat and rowed away like a maniac. Arrived at his uncle’s house, he 
rushed into his own room, seized railway rug, mackintosh, umbrella, 
swept up a blanket from the bed and was gone again in a trice. 
Passing the dining-room he marched in, and laid hands without 
ceremony upon all the portable food within reach, bundling them 
together into a parcel, and so laden returned to the boat and to 
Darragh Point. Arrived there, he deposited his bundle in the cabin, 
and proceeded without loss of time to cut some sticks from the trees, 
with which he returned; Mrs. O’Sullivan staring blankly at him all 
this while in the very acme of bewilderment. Before long, with the 
aid of the sticks and his mackintosh, which he ruthlessly sacrificed, 
he had rigged up a sort of screen above the bed, another over the fire- 
place, which latter he promptly tested, by setting fire to some of the 
loose sods of turf. Then, taking up his hat, and wiping his brows, 
which were naturally heated by so much unusual exertion, he walked 
out of the hut shutting the door carefully behind him. 

All that evening and all the next morning Maurice experienced a 
warm glow of exulting satisfaction whenever he bethought him of his 
late performance. That his uncle and every one else in the neigh- 
bourhood would regard him not so much quixotic as simply demented, 
were his proceedings to reach their ears, was a consideration which 
had not the slightest weight, rather it added stimulus to the extremity 
of his self-satisfaction. There was more still he felt to be done 
however. For one thing, there was the blanket he had stolen; that 
valuable piece of property must be replaced without loss of time, and 
while doing so it would be easy to lay in a store of such simple 
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necessaries, as even in the most rudimentary condition of civilization 
must surely, he thought, be acceptable. Next morning therefore, 
shortly after breakfast, saw him on his way to the town of Kilgobbet, 
bent upon ransacking its resources to the uttermost. As may be 
imagined, the choice proved far from an embarrassing one; still 
blankets he had no difficulty in procuring, also a big roll of flannel of 
a good madder-dyed carmine. Such wholly unnecessary articles of 
wearing apparel as boots and shoes he naturally eschewed; but half 
a dozen gaily coloured handkerchiefs he was at some pains to select, 
which, together with a supply of such linen as his masculine 
understanding judged acceptable, he had made up into a couple of big 
bundles and secured upon a car, mounted upon the other side of 
which he returned in triumph to the lough. 

In some establishments the difficulty of accounting satisfactorily for 
the highly erratic nature of his day’s proceedings would no doubt 
have been considerable. Fortunately Captain Thomas was not curious, 
and his household was a limited and a masculine one, so that his 
nephew’s proceedings passed almost unnoticed. Fearing, however, 
lest some inquisitive eye might be directed to his movements, he took 
the precaution that afternoon of rowing to a point nearly half a mile 
to the south of Darragh, where he again secured the boat, and, having 
loaded himself with all his purchased booty, proceeded on foot to the 
cabin. 

The weather was now fine, and the sun had come out with 
what, under the circumstances, seemed to Maurice almost superfluous 
brilliancy. He had not gone far either before he discovered, too, that: 
two pair of blankets and a goodly supply of flannels, not to speak of 
other and less bulky impedimenta, were almost more than a fair load 
for one man. Having got so far however, he was not going to give 
up, so toiled heroically on, shifting his burden now to one shoulder 
and now to the other, and solacing the fatigues of the way by 
reflections upon the speechless rapture and astonishment of the 
recipient when, one by one, these unwontedly gorgeous effects should 
be unrolled before her eyes. 

Arrived within sight of the cabin, he was a little surprised to see 
that no smoke was issuing from its chimney. Probably however, he 
thought, such limited cooking as was required was already over for 
that day. What surprised him still more, was that the door should 
be unhospitably shut and the inmate secluded inside instead of 
sunning herself and her child as usual upon the threshold. Deposit- 
ing his bundle, not without a deep sense of inward relief, upon the 
ground, he proceeded to knock, first gently, then, getting no answer, 
louder and louder till the whole shore re-echoed with his blows. 
This still failing to evoke a response, he shook the door again and 
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again ; still however without result. And now he began to get 
seriously disquieted. What could have happened? he wondered 
anxiously. Could she be ill? could any evil chance have befallen 
her? What could this unnatural silence possibly portend? At last 
alarm overcoming discretion, he applied his shoulder to the door, the 
upper part of which”gave way with a dull crash and fell inwards, 
half blocking up the entrance. Stepping over the débris, Maurice 
entered and looked round him in the semi-obscurity. The cabin was 
absolutely empty. The heap of straw was still there, but the rags 
that had formerly covered it were gone, so too was the iron pot, the 
potatoes, the baby, and the creepy stool. 

The sods of turf, however, were still lying in a small brown heap 
near the vacant hearthstone, and in the very middle of the floor, 
folded neatly side by side, lay the blanket, the umbrella, and the 
mackintosh. 

What had happened? That was the question he vainly taxed’ 
himself with, and which all that evening, and throughout many suc- 
cessive days, tormented him incessantly with its importunity. No 
one in the neighbourhood, as he very speedily discovered, had seen 
her go; no one knew anything whatsoever about her, or could give 
him the smallest clue as to her whereabouts; a waif she had come 
and a waif she had departed. Whether her husband had come in the 
night and fetched her away; whether the charity of friends had at 
last taken pity on her; or whether, as Maurice himself too often sadly 
suspected, his own over-zealous benevolence had had the effect of 
scaring her from her retreat, all this remained, and still remains, 
matter purely of conjecture. One thing alone is absolutely certain, 
and that is—that from that day to this he has never caught a glimpse- 
of his beautiful grey-eyed namesake again. 
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Che Way of the World. 





THERE sate a crow on a lofty tree, 
Watching the world go by: 

He saw a throng that swept along 
With laughter loud and high. 

“Tn and out through the motley rout” 
Pale ghosts stole on unseen, 

Their hearts were longing for one sweet word 
Of the love that once had been. 

But never a lip there spoke their names, 
Never a tear was shed: 

The crow looked down from his lofty tree, 
“Tis the way of the world,” he said. 


A singer stood in the market-place, 
Singing a tender lay, 
But no one heeded his sorrowful face, 
No one had time to stay. 
He turned away: he sang no more; 
How could he sing in vain? 
And then the world came to his door 
Bidding him sing again. 
But he recked not whether they came or went 


He in his garret dead; 


The crow looked down from his lofty tree, 
“Tis the way of the world,” he said. 



















THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


There sate a Queen by a cottage bed, 
Spoke to the widow there; 

Did she not know the same hard blow 
The peasant had to bear? 

And she kissed that humble peasant’s brow, 
And then she bent her knee: 

“God of the widow, help her now, 
As Thou hast helpéd me.” 

“ Now God be thanked,” said the old, old crow, 
As he sped from his lofty bough; 

“The times are ill, but there’s much good still 
In the way of the world, I trow.” 





F. E. WraTHERLY. 
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A Highland Sheating. 


Wira the Swiss chalet and the simple, idyllic life of the herdsmen on 
the higher Alps, we have long been made familiar. Many of us 
have been there. We have seen their picturesque little cottages ; we 
have heard their alpenhorn sounding far above us at nightfall, and 
have known that they were then calling their cattle home. We have 
been told how they have one kind of call for their cows, and another 
kind of call for their sheep, and how by different modulations on 
their instruments they are able to carry on a considerable sort of 
converse with their brute-folk. Our curiosity being further stimu- 
lated, we have come to learn that these herdsmen are a land com- 
munity of a very ancient type, who live together most of the year in 
a village in the lower country under bye-laws of their own making, 
administered by a headman of their own election ; and that when the 
snow departs from the hills in summer, they migrate, as their 
ancestors had done for a thousand years, to the upland pastures, and 
remain there with their cattle for three or four months preparing 
Gruyére cheese for the English and other markets. The group of 
chalets is their summer village, and they migrate to it in festal array. 
The horses, cattle and sheep go in procession, each decked with flowers 
and ribbons, and tingling with bells, and all guided by the constantly 
resounding alpenhorn, and every township cheers and follows them 
as they pass. Late in the afternoon they reach their happy grazing 
ground, and there in pure and stimulating air, with the hills of God 
about them, and the sky of the South overhead, they lead for a 
season a life of natural freedom and joy—such as we dream to 
have been led in the old, old world, before care or convention had 
‘been invented. 

All this seems to make up one of the most picturesque and charm- 
ing phases of life which modern society can exhibit, and we hardly 
wonder that travellers should be so often smitten with it. Chateau- 
briand thinks it necessary to check their imprudence a little. Sing 
the chalet, says he, but do not live in it. The chalet may be taking 
to look at and to dream about, but it contains neither bed, nor board, 
nor chair, and the night is cold on the mountains, and the rain some- 
times pours in torrents. Our present object, however, is neither to 
sing the chalet nor to disenchant its admirers, but to say that, while 
we know so much about the chalets of Switzerland, few probably 
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are aware that we have within our own borders, here in Britain, an 
exact counterpart of the chalet and the chalet life, in the Highland 
Shealing, and the latter is perhaps not the less picturesque and 
touching of the two. A shealing is a summer pasturage in the hill 
country—often many miles away from their regular home—to which 
a village of Highland tenants migrates, wives, children, and cattle, 
all together, for the months between seed-time and harvest, and where 
they prepare their butter and cheese for the winter. Strictly speak- 
ing, of course, the word shealing, like the word chalet, denotes the 
booths they live in; a shepherd’s hut on the moor is still called a 
sheal (7.¢., a shelter) in the north of England; but the word is 
commonly used of huts and pasturage together, and it may be 
reasonably enough contended that this is justified by the termination 
ing, which means a meadow by a waterside. The shealing is 
always situated at some favoured spot near water, at the head of a 
lake or along the banks of a stream. In former days shealings 
were common all over Scotland, and the hilly parts of England and 
Wales; but to see them to advantage now, one must go to the Island 
of Lewis. And the sight is worth the trip, because there you will 
find the people living, in this nineteenth century, when the seven 
lamps of architecture have been long blazing to the full, in little 
beehive cabins, such as the first of their ancestors who settled in 
Britain must have occupied. A Lewis shealing is a cluster of beehive 
huts like a Hottentot village, and it strikes one very curiously to find 
them inhabited by one’s own flesh and blood. We seem to be back 
for the day in the childhood of the world. Men travel far to see a 
broken arch of some Roman aqueduct ; they go in numbers in this very 
isle of Lewis to see the old circle of standing stones at Callernish ; 
but few dream that the island contains an antiquity more interesting 
than either, and that you can see there a prehistoric British village 
with the people still living in it. William Black has made the world 
familiar with Lewis, or the Lews, as the island is called in Scotland, 
‘as if it were plural ; and none of the readers of the ‘ Princess of Thule’ 
needs be told how to get there. ‘‘ Hutcheson’s boats” are still 
plying, if you care for the sea and a most charming sail through the 
Firth of Clyde, and up along the west coast to the lovely bay of 
Stornoway ; or you may go in the three months of May, June, and 
July, from Aberdeen, by Wick and the Pentland Firth; or you may 
cross in an hour or two from Ullapool on the opposite coast of Ross. 
‘Once in Stornoway a two hours’ drive will bring you to Uig, and in 
some cosy spot in any of the straths of Uig you may come upon a 
shealing such as we shall now describe. 

You will okserve on the face of the rising ground along a stream, 
4 group of little conical booths, which at first you scarcely distin- 
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guish from the ground beside them, for they are coated with turf, 
and the turf is green with longish grass. In fact, it is this grass 
that catches the eye, for it seems a greener spot than the rest of the 
hill face. As you draw nearer you perceive that it is a cluster of 
little houses, and that they are built of undressed stones, and rise in 
a gradually contracting circle till the apex is a little round hole that 
may be covered with a stone or left open, as may be convenient. 
They are exactly in the shape of a bell or a beehive ; every succeed- 
ing layer of stones being so placed as to overlap the preceding one 
towards the inside. It is the architecture of the stone age, the most 
primitive style of masonry we know of, precisely that which was 
practised in the very ancient days when men had no metal tools. A 
small hole, three feet high and two wide, is left at the bottom for 
a door, through which the inhabitants creep on all fours. Entering, 
you find that, like the Swiss chalet, they contain no furniture. The 
bed—* the crouching place,” as they call it in their own Gaelic—is 
a little narrow hole built in the thickness of the wall. There is 
neither table nor chair, the only furnishing being a shelf for milk 
dishes or cheese. The room is about six feet in diameter at the floor, 
and a little more than six feet in height in the middle. A grown-up 
person can scarcely stand upright in it. Sometimes all the little huts 
are joined on to one another, and intercommunicate inside by what we 
suppose must be called doors, and then the village may be said to be 
a single house of many little mansions, a kind of irregular mound 
with many minaret tops on it, and suites of holes in the interior 
where the several families burrow. But this is not common. For 
the most part every hut stands alone, and every room is a separate 
hut, or what is perhaps the most usual custom, every family has two 
huts, a living-room and a milk-room, and these are joined together 
and made to intercommunicate inside by a low doorway which, on 
account of the thickness of the two walls here joining, you creep 
through as you might creep through a drain. 

The huts of the Highland shealing are not always built of stone. 
Even in the Lews some of them are built of turf, and the bed is 
sometimes not a low recess in the walls, but a part of the floor 
covered with straw or heather. Sometimes the beehive huts are 
interspersed with oblong ones. It was so Pennant found them in the 
Island of Jura, and he gives us both a description of them and a 
drawing done by himself on the spot. He makes the following 
entry : 


“Land on a bank covered with sheelins, the habitations of some peasants 
who tend the herds of milk cows. These formed a grotesque group. 
Some were oblong, many conic, and so low that entrance is forbidden 
without creeping through the little opening, which has no other door than 
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a faggot of birch twigs placed there occasionally. They are constructed 
of branches of trees covered with sods; the furniture, a bed of heath 
placed on a bank of sod, two blankets and a rug, some dairy vessels; and 
above, certain pendant shelves made of basket work to hold the cheese, the 
produce of the summer. In one of the little conic huts I spied a little 
infant asleep under the protection of a faithful dog.” 


Now we must not suppose the people who live in these houses to 
be a degraded or even illiterate part of our population. Far from it. 
They are just the ordinary farmers of the country, the representatives 
of the old douce gudemen and gudewives of Scotland, and they share in 
our moral civilization in a degree by no means beneath the average. 
If you visit them on a Sunday you will find them reading their 
Bibles, or the Gaelic translation of Bunyan, or of some of the old 
divinity of Scotland; and if you enter into conversation with them 
you will perceive that their faculties have been considerably exercised 
on many points of metaphysical and experimental theology. They 
know their Bible and their Catechism in a way that will surprise the 
Southron, for they are very close in their attendance at church, and 
the minister goes round the various farms once a year and catechises 
young and old publicly on what are called the fundamentals of the 
faith. This is their only culture, but it is an important one, and 
between it and the exercise of intelligence that is evoked in the 
ordinary pursuit of their daily calling, their minds have probably 
undergone a better development than most of the working classes of 
this country. Adam Smith had a very strong opinion that, taking 
him all in all, the ploughman was a much more intelligent man than 
the artisan of the towns. Of course he was not so quick or sharp in 
manner, because he lived more alone, but his business brought him for 
hours every day in contact with a much greater variety of things and 
ideas than any artisan’s did, and he had to be always exerting some 
amouni of thought and judgment. What ideas could you expect to 
find in a man who was engaged for eight or nine hours every day of 
his life in nothing but pointing pins? There is certainly some force 
in this opinion of Smith’s, and let these Lewis crofters get the benefit 
of it. Their winter houses are not a great advance upon their 
beehive habitations; they, too, are void of window and chimney, and 
are very low in the roof; the walls are made of turf, lined outside 
and inside with undressed stones, and as the roof does not overlap 
them, the water simply falls into them, and they are always damp. 
The beds are built in the thickness of the wall, and the byre is in the 
centre and is only cleaned out once a year. These “ black houses ”— 
as they are locally called to distinguish them from the stone and lime 
houses which an improving proprietor is gradually substituting for 
them—are poor enough dwelling-places in all conscience, yet their 
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inhabitants may certainly compare favourably with any similar 
section of the community in all the essentials of civilization. 

They are, like the Swiss herdsmen, a self-governing community. 
They live in a village together, and they hold all the pasture in 
common as joint tenants. Formerly their arable used to be held in 
common too, and cultivated on the runrig or common fields system ; 
but now every tenant has his own separate bit of land, and the only 
part of the old village farm which they still occupy jointly is the 
neighbouring moorland and the distant shealing that is attached to it. 
For the management of their common affairs and the settlement of 
differences, and punishment of offenders, the tenants elect one of their 
number, the shrewdest and most respected of them, to be a kind of 
headman of the village, and to rule it under the name of constable, 
or sometimes of mayor or little mayor. He is always sworn ina 
regular way before a justice of the peace as a valuator, and his 
decisions in all cases of trespass or other damage are final. He 
convenes the tenants from time to time in open-air courts held on a 
knock or mound in front of his house, for the purpose of deliberating 
on common affairs, on the building of a dyke, or the repairing of a 
ditch, or the purchase of a bull; or for deciding upon some change in 
the old bye-laws and customs of the community, or punishing some 
violation of them. These open-air courts, meeting on a little knock, 
are a very primitive institution. In early times in England all 
courts of justice or deliberation met in the open, on a little mound 
like this one, or at standing-stones, or in a grove. And the reason 
for this was not that they could not build houses adequate for the 
purpose, for the practice continued de rigueur long after they were 
able to do so. They had the idea that in the open air magic could 
have less power over the judges. That reason is expressly given in 
the old statutes of the Isle of Man, as the ground why the dempsters 
or judges were required to decide causes anywhere they chose, if only 
in the open air. It is a remnant of the old worship of the sun, for 
in those primitive courts the presiding magistrate not only sat in the 
open air, but sat with his face to the east. When Sir John Stanley 
ascended the throne of the Isle of Man in the fourteenth century, he 
asked what was the customary ceremonial at the annual assembly of 
the islanders on Tynwald Hill, on St. John the Baptist’s Eve, and 
the instructions he received thus began : 

“First you shall come thither in your royal array as a king ought to do, 
by the prerogatives of the Isle of Mann, and upon the Hill of Tynwald sitt 


in a chaire covered with a Royal Cloath and cushions, and your visage 
wnto the East, and your sword before you holden with the point upwards.” 


We may fancy that in old times the President of this little village 
court in Lewis sat in the same way on his knock with his face to the 
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east, and his sword or dirk held up before him. The dirk is of 
course now gone, but we gather that the custom of facing the east 
still remains. Mr. Carmichael, a local gentleman, to whose interest- 
ing communication, published in Mr. Skene’s ‘ Celtic Scotland,’ we 
are indebted for much of the foregoing information, gives a curious 
description of their method of voting. The two sides go to separate 
lobbies as it were ; the ayes go sunwise to the south and the right of 
the chairman, the noes go sunwise to the north and his left. The 
chairman, therefore, has his left hand to the north and his right 
hand to the south, and consequently faces the east. The going 
sunwise is another circumstance connecting the practice with the 
primitive worship of the sun. The chairman yielded deference to 
the sun by facing his rising-place, the members by following his 
course. There was really something fine in the rationale of our 
forefathers’ custom of holding their courts in the open air. The 
proceedings were to be conducted in the sight of God and man. The 
light of the sun was the very presence of the Divinity they wor- 
shipped, and nothing that worked in darkness could enter there. 
The searching eye of day was to be upon everything, and to impress 
all minds, as by the sanction of an oath, with the characteristics that 
have been always dear to Englishmen, with being straightforward, 
open and aboveboard in all their ways, dispensing honest judgment, 
making just complaints, and bearing true witness. If the votes are 
equal in the Lewis court, then lots are resorted to; they are drawn 
three times, and the best of three carries the day ; and if any obstinate 
fellow still holds out and refuses to accept the decision, he is greeted 
with cries of “ goat tooth,” and finds it his best policy to agree. Mr. 
Carmichael, who being long resident in the district knows the facts 
well, states that the deliberations at these village courts are very 
thorough and well-conducted, that the tenantry speak well and often 
with great force and mastery over their native Gaelic, that they 
reason, and illustrate, and argue surprisingly, and that, though they 
sometimes use strong language, they usually listen patiently and 
respectfully, and are tolerant of anything but doggedness and per- 
tinacity. Another interesting trait mentioned by him about these 
village communities is that in laying out their land for the year, 
they set apart a portion for the poor, which is called the poor man’s 
acre. This is probably an archaic exhibition of humanity, with, 
however, the feeling it embodies still alive—the wonderful sym- 
pathy of the poor man for the poor. 

Such are the people we have found dwelling in the primeval 
beehive huts. They had come to their summer quarters about the 
beginning of June, after they had sown their corn, and planted their 
potatoes, and cut their peats for their winter fuel, and they were to 
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remain while the crops were growing, and things were slack at the 
home farm. The day of their migration is a red-letter day in the 
community. They call it “the trial,” but it is as little of a trial as 
anything can be, and this phrase must have descended from a time 
when there was still danger in such an expedition, either from wild 
animals or other sources. Even as it is, the day is not without its 
pathetic and grave side, for the village sets out in a body; they bring 
their babes and their aged along with them; they leave house and 
standing corn behind. They may not now fear the spoiler, but there 
are many things to make them mingle a tear with the bustling joy 
of the day. Still, the ruling state is mirth and excitement. It is a 
natural and spontaneous festival. The families are all astir very 
early that morning, bringing their different herds together into one 
drove, packing up their dishes and their bedding. When everything 
is ready they set out in a long and noisy procession. They do not 
ornament their cattle, like the Swiss peasants, but they arrange them 
carefully in order. The sheep go first, then the calves, then the 
older cattle, and the horses last. The men are laden with sticks, 
ropes, spades to repair their bothies, and the women with meal, and 
milk dishes, and they knit their stockings as they go. Barefooted, 
bare-headed boys and girls are running about, and collies excited with 
importance fly hither and thither. And so they go on mile after 
mile over the moor, bleating, lowing, neighing, barking, singing, 
laughing, filling the heavens with an unceasing chorus of many- 
throated joy. Every one they meet pronounces a word, blessing the 
trial and commending it expressly to the Shepherd of Israel. 

At length the grazing ground is reached. Some little repairs are 
made in the huts, fires are lit, food is prepared. Every man then 
brings forward his stock of cattle and sheep, and they are counted by 
the constable and another teller as they pass into the enclosure. For 
the pasture is stinted, each tenant being only allowed to send a 
number of cattle proportioned to the share he pays of the rent. This 
process being over, the cattle are turned out to graze, and the people 
bid farewell to care for a season. They sit down to the shealing- 
feast, all the families together. 1t is simple enough, as regards good 
cheer, the main fare being a cheese which each of the housewives has 
been careful to keep for the occasion from her winter supply. We 
shall describe the festivity in Mr. Carmichael’s own words: 


“The cheese is shared among neighbours and friends as they wish 
themselves and their cattle luck and prosperity. Every head is uncovered, 
every knee is bowed, as they dedicate themselves and their flocks to the 
care of Israel’s Shepherd. In Barra, South Uist, and Benbecula, the 
Roman Catholic faith predominates, and the people there invoke the 
Trinity, St. Columba, the Golden-haired Virgin Shepherdess, the Mother 
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of the Lamb without spot and blemish. In North Uist, Harris, and Lewis, 
the Protestant faith entirely prevails, and the people confine their invoca- 
tion to 
‘The Shepherd that keeps Israel, 
Who slumbereth not, nor sleeps.’ 


“ As the people sing their dedication psalm their voices resound from 
their shealings here literally in the wilderness, and as the music floats in 
the air and echoes among the rocks, hills, and glens, and is wafted over 
fresh-water lakes and sea-lochs, the effect is very striking.” 


A better subject could not be desired for a picture than the scene 
here described—the Highland township sitting at their shealing-feast 
on the green meadow sloping towards the lake or river, with their 
strange beehive houses behind them, their cattle and sheep browsing 
here and there, and the hills and richly-clouded skies of Scotland 
around and over all. 

At the shealing the people have of course a “ good time.” It is a 
great summer outing, and they are as happy as fine weather and long 
days, and the run of the hills and streams, can make them. The 
women milk the cows, and make cheese and spin wool, and the men 
used in former times to fish and hunt, and probably do so to some 
extent still, and then when the business of the day is over they are all 
ready for the song and the dance on the green. The national bag- 
pipe has not been forgotten, and its strains, moving Highland blood so 
powerfully, still shed the soul of music over these upland valleys. It 
is not surprising that many of the best songs in the Gaelic language 
are written about the free, open, happy life at the summer shealing. 

Another interesting feature must be mentioned, both for its own 
sake and for its analogy with a custom of the Swiss herdsmen, which 
has attracted much attention. The herdsman’s horn hasbeen already 
alluded to, but he as often uses—what is historically, as we know, a 
refinement on the horn—a bagpipe or chanter, and plays his cattle 
home. The ‘Ranz des Vaches’—the herdsman’s cattle song—is 
almost the national air of Switzerland. At any rate no air touches 
the people more profoundly. Its effect on the mercenaries in the 
army of Napoleon was so great that it had to be prohibited, for as 
soon as the bagpipes struck up that air these Swiss troops were first 
suffused with joy as they recalled their native valleys, and then 
plunged into a deep melancholy as they thought they might never 
see those valleys again. It was like playing ‘ Lochaber No More’ to 
an old Highland regiment. Now this ‘ Ranz des Vaches’ is just the 
air that the herdsman plays to his cattle in calling them to the fold 
at night, and it has been termed the “ Cows’ ‘ Marseillaise.’” Every 
canton has its own Ranz, and they all celebrate the beauty of the 
mountains, the peace and delight of the chalets, their “dear cows,” 
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their “ gentle, gentle flock,” their Jeannettes listening to the nearer 
and nearer sound of the horn, and welcoming their approach. In 
some cases the words are directly addressed to the cattle. Now 
whether the cattle-song is an institution of the Highland shealing 
still, we know not, but something like it once was. In the county of 
Caithness there are no shealings now, but at one time there were 
plenty, as we know from the number of place names ending in ery or 
ary and seter. Ary is a corruption of airidh, the Gaelic word for 
shealing, and sefer is the Norse word for the same thing. Every 
Norwegian farm to this day has a summer pasturage belonging to it 
many miles up the Fjeld, and that pasturage is always called the 
seater. Caithness being half Norse, half Celtic, has both words in 
the terminations of its place names, and wherever there is now an ery 
or a seter in that county there was at one time a shealing such as we 
have described above. Now in Caithness it was always the practice 
to sing to the cows at the shealing. Captain Henderson gives us an 
account of the shealings existing in Caithness in his time, about the 
beginning of this century, and says: 


“There they passed a complete pastoral life, making butter and cheese 
and living on curds and cream, or a mixture of oatmeal and cream stirred 
together cold, seasoned with a glass of whiskey before and after meals, 
dancing on the green and singing Gaelic songs, to the music of which at 
milking-time, morning and evening, the cows listened with attention and 
pleasure.” . 


There seems, however, to have been one, or perhaps more, particu- 
lar airs which were chiefly employed on those occasions; for the same 
writer tells us that in the neighbouring county of Sutherland, what 
the women sung to the cows at the shealing at milking-time was “a 
certain plaintive air (of which the cows seem very fond) similar to 
the ‘ Ran de Vache’ sung in Switzerland.” 

In olden times people always sung at their work, no matter very 
much what their work might be. English cobblers were famous for 
their catches ; the ploughman, as Dr. Carr tells us in his ‘ Praise of 
Music,’ used to “ please himself and flatter his beast with whistlings 
and singings ”; the harvest-field was always merry with the reaping- 
song, and generally with a piper ; boatmen sung at the oar; on road- 
making days, the labourers were never without their piper, to put 
mettle in their pick and spade ; and a “ country song” and a “ country 
dance” had some real meaning when in the week-days people still 
sung to their sowing and sung to their reaping, and when every 
village had its bagpiper for its Sunday dances on the green. The 
milking-song of the Caithness and Sutherland dairymaids would, 
therefore, in former days have found parallels in any part of Scotland 
or England, and perhaps the habit of piping the cattle into good 
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humour may have given an edge of truth to the satirical scrap of old 
song preserved by Burns: 


“ There was a piper had a cow, 

And he had nought to gie her; 

He took his pipes and played a tune, 
And bade the cow consider. 

The cow considered very well, 
And gave the piper a penny 

To play the same tune ower again, 

‘Corn rigs are bonnie.’” 


The chalet and the chalet life are, therefore, no peculiarities of 
Switzerland, Swabia, or the Tyrol, where they have attracted most 
notice, They are natural to every thinly-populated, mountainous 
country, and they only disappear when the wants of an increasing 
population push agriculture and sheep-farming beyond their old 
limits. The Norwegian seater of the present day is the exact 
counterpart of the Highland shealing, except that from the abun- 
dance of wood the houses are a great deal better. The elder Mr. 
Samuel Laing, who took a farm in Norway in order to understand 
the people and their institutions, thus describes the seater : 


“This is a pasture or grass farm often at a distance of thirty or forty 
miles up the Fjelde, to which the whole of the cattle, and the dairymaids 
with their sweethearts, are sent to junket and amuse themselves for three 
or four months of the summer. There are huts in these seaters, such as 
the French call chaldéts, whence our Highlanders apparently get the word 
shealings, and although only for temporary residence they are generally 
substantial buildings with every accommodation necessary for the dairy, 
The seaters are generally situated on the banks of some stream or lake in 
the Fjelde, and the people who reside there catch trout, gather molteberries, 
and make cheese and butter for the mistress, and I dare say have a pleasant 
life of it up in the Fjelde, all in the fine, still, summer evenings.” 


The same practice prevailed in Ireland long ago. Dr. Sullivan 
says: “ When they had sown their corn they took their herds and 
flocks to the mountains and spent the summer there, returning in 
autumn to reap their corn and take up their residence in their 
sheltered winter residences.” They lived too in beehive huts, for 
indeed they had no other kind of house even in winter. “The 
houses of all classes,” says Sullivan, “ were of wood, chiefly wattles 
and wickerwork enclosing clay, and cylindrical in shape, with conical 
roofs thatched with rushes.” The beehive bothies of the shealing are 
just the ordinary Highland houses of the middle ages, and they have 
remained to this day simply because they are the houses that are 
most easily constructed out of the materials to be found on the spot. 
What has not come and gone since these were the common dwellings 
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of the country? And now the shealing itself is about to go; it will 
disappear from the islands as it has disappeared from the mainland, 
and “the lilting at the ewe-milking” will die away ; and just as old 
men recollect best their earliest days, so this old institution seems 
most retentive at the last of its most primitive features. The beehive 
but is not so pretty or picturesque as the Swiss cottage, but it is 
certainly stranger ; the village organisation of the Highland tenants 
is not less antique or interesting than the land community of Swiss 
peasants; and in one respect the shealing has a decided advantage, 
inasmuch as the whole village, men, women, and children together, 
go to the shealing, and home life becomes glorified with the natural 
enjoyments of the season, whereas the Swiss herdsmen have, under 
modern influences, ceased for the most part taking their wives and 
families with them to the chalets. 
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Women’s Rights. 


Ir was half-past twelve before the dozen friends who had been dining 
with me left the house. 

The evening began with argument, which by degrees was relieved 
by light yet bitter banter. Soon some of the ladies began to make 
use of those most ‘expressive words, “Indeed,” and “ Really,” and “I 
must say!” or “If you will allow me to say,” &. And I am 
ashamed to confess that I myself—the host—became so animated 
as to desire to prolong the discussion instead of putting an end to 
it before anything extreme should be said on either side. : 

My guests were my nearest relations—nephews, nieces and young 
cousins. One niece was the wife of a rising Member of Parliament, 
a man supposed to have a prosperous future before him. Another 
was one of the sweetest girls I ever met. One cousin was a Sister of 
Mercy, who had no home-ties left and dedicated her life to God’s poor. 

And the subject over which we grew saéager was the “Rights of 
Women.” 

To my surprise the wife of the M.P.,a more than ordinarily 
agreeable, clever young woman, took the most decided line against 
her sisters. 

The Sister of Mercy only sat and listened, and often laughed 
heartily. 

The youngest and weakest, a pale little creature who spent all 
her time in nursing her children and arranging her fair tangled 
fringe, was our bitterest enemy, and loud were her complaints 
against the unjust subjection of the woman; though I happen to 
know that on that very morning she had gone in tears to her 
husband to entreat his interference with a refractory nurserymaid. 

But I am old enough now never to be surprised at anything! 

I was betrayed into using strong expressions myself. I remember 
asserting that Solomon’s virtuous woman contented herself with 
giving him a first-rate dinner, and keeping his garments in order, 
and the children altogether out of sight 

The argument grew hotter. Electoral disabilities had to be 
exhausted, then the vexed questions of university honours, medicine 
and women’s degrees. Finally I almost shouted, “In my opinion 
Woman’s mission is submission ! ” 
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After that they left me. 

I felt too much excited to go to bed at once, so I resorted to the 
calming influence of a cigar. 

My wife died twenty-five years ago. Our married life lasted five 
years, and when she died I gave up pshaw! It was not that 
that made me give up the Militia, and Parliament, and Quarter 
Sessions, and the old schemes for paying off the mortgages and all 
that, to go abroad. The old church is not restored yet. However, 
this is nothing to the purpose. I am meditating an essay on 
women in general, not on individuals, and if the world last another 
thousand years it would never produce again a woman such as she 
was. 

The cigar is very soothing. I will only make a few notes on the 
back of an envelope—heads of subjects with their ‘consequences 
arranged like a pedigree under them. I begin with the creation of 
Eve—a most important point. 

Here my pencil rolled away from me, and I think I must have 
fallen asleep, and yet I should be sorry to swear in a court of justice 
that all which{followed was only a dream. 

My study had been recently added to the house, and the shadows 
flickered strangely over the wide white plastered wall that faced my 
great easy-chair as I sat by the fire. 

It became suddenly quite dark, then a circle of light danced into 
the centre of the white wall, and grew larger and brighter, till I 
saw as if in broad daylight a scene which might have been reflected 
from a magic-lantern. 

Ring-a-ring-a-ring! Oh! that indescribable sense of hurry—who 
that has ever experienced it does not recognise it? It must be the 
division-bell of the House of Commons. There go the Honourable 
Members running fast. The scene represents the exterior, two 
policemen stand at one of the doors. Two or three pigeons hop 
stiffly out of the way of the Honourable Members. 

Ring-a-ring-a-ring. It has stopped now. There is a pause, the 
pigeons peck about and plume themselves, and the policemen pursue 
their endless walk. A brougham trots up at a round pace, an anxious 
face looks out, watching ; finally a voice calls to the footman: 

“ John! Sir Joseph is there.” 

A tall, careworn member of the Opposition jumps into the carriage. 
“ Round St. James’s Park,” he calls out, and away they go. 

The lady takes her husband’s hand eagerly and speaks : 

Here are the notes, Jos. Now whatever you do, do not forget 
65,000, 700 and 66.” 

“You are sure ?” 


“Of course, 65,000, 700, and 66. And it was the Times said so, 
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not the Daily News, remember that; and the date was April 12th. 
You had put down the 11th.” 

“ And was I accurate about Peel?” 

“Yes, I have found his very words. They are just what you want, 
only I think I would make the other two points first.” 

“T meant them for a peroration.” 

“Yes; but don’t you think this one that I have found will do 
better? See this quotation. It will enable you to fulfil the 
ungrateful duty of annihilating one of our own side with more 
grace: 

‘You urge me as a judge; but I had rather 

You would have bid me argue like a father. 

Oh! had it been a stranger, not my child, 

To smooth his fault I should have been more mild. 
A partial slander sought I to avoid, 

And in the sentence my own life destroyed. 

Alas! I looked when some of you should say 

I was too strict to make mine own away, 

But you grant leave to my unwilling tongue 
Against my will to do myself this wrong.’” 


“Tt will do.” 

“Did you notice an inaccuracy in B.’s speech last night? He 
said that Lord Palmerston was distinctly of his opinion. Here is 
Palmerston’s speech on the same subject. Read it, dear.” 

“Bravo, Jeanie! you have surpassed yourself to-day. Now we 
must turn.” 

“Already! Oh, Jos, I wish I could go to the gallery!” 

“You could not stay late enough to hear me.” 

Then, in an eager whisper, she said as the brougham pulled up, 
“ Good-bye, God speed you!” 

That picture faded away as the little brougham trotted out of it. 
The next showed a London drum. The hostess standing at the 
head of the stairs receiving her guests; a lady, exquisitely dressed, 
sitting on a sofa, with two or three men round her, and a buzz of 
political murmurs. 

“ Best speech of the session! outdid himself; never thought Pelham 
would come out like this!” 

“Well, Lady Pelham, I congratulate you heartily. We all look 
upon Sir Joseph as the rising hope of the party.” 

“You should have heard the roars of laughter with which his 
Shakespearian quotation was received. Havard, you can tell Lady 
Pelham what it was. I do not remember the words, but he took 
so fatherly a tone to poor W., that from a man of his age the effect 
was inimitable.” 

Two Members were talking together in an anteroom. 
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“ Best speech ot the session! I never believed there was so much 
in that lazy fellow Pelham.” 


“ It is all his wife’s doing. She has brought out his dormant powers.” 
* * * * *« * 


The shadows are passing over the wall again. I bend forward 
eagerly. What is it? What a blurred looking picture! It is raining 
fast, pouring, with the hissing sound of rain on pavement. It is so 
dark that I can only just distinguish a narrow alley, such a den of 
pestilence as Shoreditch can best show. 

On the right stands a public-house. I see faint lights through the 
chinks of its dirt-encrusted shutters, and hear loud tones and evil 
words from within. 

A man reels to the door, and looks out ; nothing but rain and black 
mud, and a horrible stench from the rushing gutters. He shuts the 
door with an oath and goes in again. 

“ Take care, missus! ” 

A faint glimmer from a lantern shows me two figures picking their 
way through mud and filth—a rough-looking man, whose old fur cap 
is drawn low over his brow, and behind him a woman, dressed in the 
coarse gown and white cap of an English Sister of Mercy ; a little 
black wooden cross on her breast, and a long cloak round her. The 
face, on which the yellow light shines, is homely, with a slightly 
worn expression, and eyes full of kindly sweetness. 

“T am very glad to have arrived,” she says cheerfully, shutting her 
cotton umbrella, and about to step into the house. A man from 
within pushes her back roughly but not unkindly. 

“Do you know what you undertake, missus?” he says. “ Five of 
‘em—two brothers, wives, and a child. And it’s black small-pox.” 

“T know; let me pass! Thank you for your warning,” she answers 
gently. 

The man mutters something, and draws back. 

She goes in... . 

I suppose some days, even weeks must have passed in my dream, 
for I awake to find my little circular picture full of daylight. 

It is the same alley, but a narrow pathway along it is swept 
clean and dry, and here and there strewn with straw. At the door 
of the public-house stands a little group of people surrounding the 
Sister of Mercy. Two of them seem as if their hearts were too full 
for speech; on the arm of one hangs a weakly woman, the other 
stands alone. They press her hands, one man raises the rough sleeve 
of her gown and kisses its hem, with tears raining down his cheeks. 

Kindly words she says to all, a little practical advice, a little 
exhortation. They listen as if she were a saint from Heaven, and 
then she goes her way. 
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One old man exclaims as she disappears, “ Well, if there be a 
God, He will hear our blessings on that there Sister.” 

The shadows gathered so quickly over my picture that I hardly 
saw her to the end of the street. I leant my head on my hand and 
tried to think out these visions, but I seemed strangely unable to fix 
my thoughts. 

“Exceptional cases, nothing but exceptional cases,” I heard 
myself mutter, and the words half aroused me. I felt for my pencil to 
make another memorandum, when my attention was again arrested. 

~ * * * * * 

Shadows rose up one after another like thin curtains from my 
magic circle, and a new scene presented itself to my gaze. 

A charming boudoir furnished with every luxury, the walls hung 
with crimson silk, full of rare pictures and cabinets of precious china. 
A white bear-skin rug before the fire, on which was seated a young 
lady, who leant her arms on the lap of an older woman reposing in a 
deep armchair. 

They were very like each other, but it was doubtful whether the 
elder lady could ever have been so lovely as her golden-haired child. 

The girl held out to her mother a closely written letter, saying in 
a broken voice, “ Mother, I want you to see what I have written to 
him.” 

Her lips smiled bravely, while the tears were streaming unheeded 
down her cheeks. 

The mother took her letter. I seemed to be reading with her eyes, 
for I heard no voice, yet I knew what that letter contained. 


My prarest Harry, 

Your letter came to me this morning, and it is so difficult to answer 
that I hope you will be patient with me. We have known each 
other so long, and loved each other so dearly, that it grieves me 
bitterly to refuse to marry you. Yes, dearest, it is indeed to refuse 
you that I write, and perhaps you will think me hard and pedantic 
for my reasons, and perhaps unfeeling and unkind. Oh, do not think 
so, for I have been crying all the time that I have been writing this, 
and I can scarcely see to write it now. It goes to my very heart to 
grieve you so. And must I, need I, tell you why? Harry, if you 
do not grow more steady, you will break my heart. I have read your 
letter over and over again, and tried to believe what you say, that I 
could save you. I am only a girl, and very full of faults. I could not 
hear of my husband gambling, or see him helpless from drink without 
terror, disgust, horror. I dare not, Harry ; your salvation is in higher 
hands than mine. Do not lean ona broken reed. We have no strength 
in ourselyes. I am doing this—I am sending you away from me—but 
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itis breaking my heart. For I love you, my darling—I love you as 
I know that you loveme. Do not try to see me, or to alter my determi- 
nation, for it cannot be altered. Good-bye, my darling ; I will pray 
for all God’s blessings on your head. Good-bye, good-bye. 

Mavpr. 


Then the shadows stole lingeringly over the circle, folding it 
softly out of sight. 

Again I must suppose a lapse of time, perhaps years. It is war- 
time, anxiety and trouble are brooding over the land. 

The shadows flit past. It is the same room, with the same figures, 
but differently occupied. Dressed in deep mourning, mother and 
daughter have been picking lint. A little packet of letters lies on 
the table, and low sobs burst now and then from Maude. 

There lies her own letter, worn and yellow and old. It was found 
in his breast, and sent home with a lock of his chestnut hair, accom- 
panied by a letter from his colonel—full of bitter grief for the young 
officer whom everyone had loved, the steadiest, the best, the bravest, 
the most zealous, whose influence had raised the whole tone of his 
companions. 

“Maude—Tell Maude I owe all to her under God.” Those were 
the last words he uttered before he was laid in a soldier’s grave. 

* * * - * * 

See! the shadows are stirring again, moving to and fro in an 
agitated way. What is coming now? 

It was dark at first; then slowly, as my eyes got accustomed to 
the gloom, I saw before me a death-bed. Upraised on white pillows 
lay an aged woman, her face beaming with a light more divine 
than of earth, her pale hands crossed on her breast. Round her 
stood her sons and daughters, and her children’s children, and not 
one among them who has not wept bitter tears that so soon they 
should see her face no more. 

* * * * * * 

Only one little glimpse, and light poured over the picture, which 
disappeared in a golden glow. 

I hid my dazzled face. 

“ Charlie !” 

A voice spoke my name in tones that thrilled my soul, and a 
sound of distant music filled the air. 

I raised my eyes. In the midst of the glow stood the form of my 
wife. Her robes were as white as snow, her golden hair fell like a 
halo around her, her lips parted in that sweet smile that never could 
fade from my heart. 

“Husband,” she said, “you haye seen visions, sent to teach to 
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you the secret of woman’s mission—influence, the power of the 
weakest.” 

“ And their rights? ” 

“The reward of their labour. Prayers and blessings, the fruition 
of self-sacrifice, gratitude, reverence, love. These are the rights 
of true women.” 

That sweet vision passed away, and I was left sitting in my chair 
with the blank wall opposite to me, and the embers in the grate slowly 
burning out. Sweet Maudie, energetic Jeanie, my good cousin—who 
would have thought it of you all? Well, well! one lives and learns. 
I wish I had come home soon enough to see my mother once more. 
They say she asked for me. 

In this world all must have its fitting place, and all be adjusted so 
well that the revolutions of our circular globe do not produce a second 
chaos. What were the tree without its leaves, or the flower without 
the stalk? What were woman without man, and in Heaven’s name 
where were man without woman ? 
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Che Porsy of a Ving. 


“Ham et. Is this a prologue, or the poesy of a ring? 
OPHELIA. "Tis brief, my lord. 
HAMLET. As woman’s love.” 


} —_—— 


Once in the spring, when birds did sing, 
And Love and Faith had dreamt they met, 
I gave my love a golden ring, 
| | In which four coral stones were set. 


| The summer came with roses red, 
a The summer shone with sultry morn, 
The summer shed its roses dead— 

One of the coral stones was gone! 


The autumn came with fading leaf, 

The autumn came with golden corn, 
The autumn glean’d its garnered sheaf— 
Two of the coral stones were gone! 


The winter came with wailing sound, 
The winter blew with branches shorn, 
The winter paled with whitening ground— 
Three of the coral stones were gone! 


The spring return’d with buds of May, 

The spring shone bright with blushing dawn, 
The spring gave forth its glorious day— 

But all the coral stones were gone! 


—EE ee 
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Ramblings of a Paper-hnife. 





Dies TrupiTuR pie. The question is ever of to-morrow, and to- 
morrow, and to-morrow: in yesterday to-day had been shadowed, 
and in to-day “already walks the morrow.” So with books—those 
varied semblances, or disguises in which the actors in the ever 
widening drama of literary enterprise make their débuts and play 
their parts. Book displaces book unceasingly ; the books of to-day 
present themselves in front of those of yesterday, and the interest 
stirred by those of to-day will pale before that to be awakened by their 
younger rivals of to-morrow. How strange, looking at the numbers 
also in which they pour forth, would now seem that custom of ancient 
Rome, according to which authors invited the public to listen to them 
reading their manuscript before finally deciding on publishing it as a 
book. “ This year,” says Pliny, referring to the custom in a letter to 
a friend, 


“has brought us a great crop of poets. During the month of April, 
there was hardly a day on which some one had not areading . . . yet people 
come but slowly to listen. Many sit in the lounging places outside, chat- 
ting instead of going in to listen. They even have news brought them 
from time to time whether the reader has entered, whether he has recited 
his preface, whether he has got through much of his manuscript yet. Then 
at last they come in, but slowly and reluctantly; and even then they do 
not wait, but go away before the end.” 


Clearly these recitations were tiresome work to the conquerors) of 
the world ; but think of such an ordeal now, when books pour forth 
at the rate of, say, seventy in the week! ‘‘O that mine adversary had 
written a book,” is not a wish that can fail of fairly abundant gratifi- 
cation now-a-days, for of the making of many books there is now/in- 
deed, happily, no end. 

Methinks I hear some questioning of this “happily ”"— some 
muttering anent “the plague of books.” Perhaps the objector means 
the plague of bad books: in that case I am with him so far; but 
in all probability we should be at issue as to what constitutes a 
bad book. Now the controversy on this matter (in regard to which 
opinion seems to be torn in as opposite directions as were the limbs 
of Ravaillac) presents itself to me from a point of view wholly outside 
the heats and fumings in which men have enveloped it. 

For me, books divide themselves into good and bad; I settle 
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beforehand a definite and intelligible test by which the question 
of good or bad is in each case as it arises decided at once beyond 
controversy. Are the edges machine-cut at the time of issue 
to the public? that is a bad book. Are the edges uncut? that 
is a good book. And let me remind any who may sneer at this, that 
it has its basis in that a faut vivre which is the true point of 
departure of many a more pretentious test. For even the paper- 
knife’s functions have not escaped invasion by the monster which has 
already converted millions of free-born Britons into mere waiters 
on machinery, and threatens in the near distance to convert England 
herself into what Gil Blas declared his now empty bottle had become 
—a body without a soul. However, looking to how much machinery 
has done for them, the faith of Englishmen in it is, perhaps, excu- 
sable ; but why not at least leave the edges of books to the enterprise of 
individual readers and their paper-knives ? 

Is not each book as it issues forth a fountain as it were, a bubble or 
two only indeed it may be in some cases, yet each and all welling 
up from the Pierian spring? And shall the charming irregularities 
of the natural margins be sacrificed to the monotonous formality 
of smooth-shaven edges? Does such formality in a material fountain 
commend itself to sound taste ? 


“ Quanto prestantius esset 
Numen aque, viridi si margine clauderet undas, 
Herba, nec ingenunm violarent marmora tophum.” 


The hand of Time restored to the fountain of Egeria its native 
freshness, and an English poet could sing the accomplishment of 
that for which Juvenal sighed in vain : 


“The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
With thine Elysian water-drops; the face 
Of thy cave-guarded spring, by years unwrinkled, 
Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place, 
Whose green wild margin now no more erase 
Art’s works, nor must the delicate waters sleep 
Prisoned in marble.” 


Why should it be different in regard to the margins of those many 
fountains aforesaid, bursting up from the Pierian spring? How much 
preferable would they be if left to the natural treatment of the 
paper-knife ? 

I am not indeed myself prepared to deny that the world once got 
on without paper-knives: and here turns up the question of the 
antiquity or otherwise of our race. Had Horace a paper-knife ? 
Who shall answer? or Imogen, that most charming of heroines ? 
In her face, spring-time perennial smiled: her breath the eglantine 
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out-sweetened not; but had she a paper-knife? She was studious: 
it seems she was in the habit even of reading in bed. “ What hour 
is it?” she asks the lady in attendance on her one night, and is told 
that it is near midnight. 


“T’ve read these three hours then; mine eyes are weak ; 
Fold down the leaf where I have left: to bed : 
Take not away the taper; leave it burning.” 


She did not at any rate use a paper-knife as a marker. 

Before Queen Elizabeth was seventeen she had read the ‘ Pheedo,’ 
and used to quote Horace in her letters from Hatfield to her brother 
Edward VI. She may well, therefore, have had one. Again, when 
the Chancellor's house at Lambeth was sacked in Wyatt’s rebellion, 
the rebels, as Wiesener reminds his readers in his ‘ Youth of Queen 
Elizabeth, tore to pieces the books in his library to such an extent 
that they were “ up to their knees” in loose leaves. All probability, 
therefore, is in favour of there having been a paper-knife in Gardiner’s 
house. Still, that our numbers must have been very small, eveu 
much more than a century later, seems certain. Speaking of the 
latter part of the reign of Charles II., Macaulay relates how 


“ Few knights of the shire had libraries so good as may now perpetually 
be found in a servants’ hall .... An esquire passed among his neigh- 
bours fora great scholar, if ‘ Hudibras’ and Baker’s ‘ Chronicle,’ Tarleton’s 
‘ Jests’ and the ‘Seven Champions of Christendom’ lay in his hall window 
among the fishing-rods and fowling-pieces.” 


Indeed Mr. Edgeworth, writing in the beginning of even the 
present century, quotes Burke’s calculation, made not long before, 
that there were in Great Britain only about 80,000 readers, or not 
quite one in a hundred of the population. 

Amid all this uncertainty, however, an eminent writer has fixed 
one great landmark in our history, so far as regards our repute for 
thoroughness in the performance of our work, be that what it might. 
A hundred and sixty years ago we had already attained an excellence 
in this respect which led Swift to select us as an example (or a warning) 
to those who aspire to make their way in the courts of kings. “Did 
you ever,” he said, writing to Lord Bolingbroke in 1719, 


“observe one of your clerks cutting his paper with a blunt ivory knife ? 
Did you ever know the knife to fail going the true way? Whereas, if he 
had used a penknife or a razor, he had odds against him of spoiling a whole 
sheet. I have twenty times compared the motion of that ivory implement 
to those talents that thrive best at court. Think upon Lord Bacon, 
Williams, Strafford, Laud, Clarendon, Shaftesbury, the last Duke of 
Buckingham, and, of my own acquaintance, the Earl of Oxford and your- 
self—all great geniuses in their several ways; and, if they had not been so 
great, would have been less unfortunate.” 
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That is, had they not been too clever by half, they would have done 
better, just as the penknife or the razor would fail through over- 
sharpness where the blunt honesty of the paper-knife achieved 
perfect success. It may well also have been this conspicuous excel- 
lence in the “blunt ivory knife” which suggested to Mommsen a 


somewhat similar remark as he surveyed the career which closed with 
Cato’s death at Utica. 


“Oato,” he says, “was anything but a great man; but... . just 
because the shrewdest lie inwardly feels itself annihilated before the 
simple truth, and because all the dignity and glory of human nature ulti- 
mately depend not on shrewdness but on honesty, Cato has played a greater 
part in history than many men far superior to him in intellect.” 


But enough of this: what avails it to speak of pedigree, when our 
very existence as a race is threatened? If, however, hard though I 
find it to believe so, the days of paper-knives are numbered, let note 
be taken of this: that, for a reason which does not perhaps lie on 
the surface, but regarding which I shall offer a few remarks, we 
shall not be the only sufferers. ‘“ Think of the saving of trouble in 
finding the edges of our books ready cut,” not a few will say off- 
hand, as if even being saved trouble must needs be an absolute boon ; 
but let that matter pass. To the remark itself I reply, “Think 
rather of the extinction of at least one source of that great incentive 
to human activity—curiosity.” Does any one take up a book whose 
leaves have been already cut with the zest he does one whose secrets 
the paper-knife has yet to disclose to him? Who has not observed 
the eagerness with which the paper-knife is appealed to, to enable the 
holder of a newly-arrived and virgin book to get at that, be it what 
it may, which the folded sheets still veil from him? And who, too, has 
not seen the impatient distress of a man on such an occasion, if the 
paper-knife be not forthcoming? ‘Heavens! earth! ocean! oh 
sacrilege! O abomination, calamity, scourge, pestilence! I have left 
at your house my knife, the dear knife that never leaves me ”—so 
writes Balzac on such an occasion to his sister. For I assume that 
temporary separation from a mere penknife could never have called 
up in him such emotion—created such a commotion rather. But if 
we picture him having just finished a draught of “my poison of 
coffee in Anna’s covered cup,” a new book that moment arrived, and 
the discovery then made that the paper-knife was not forthcoming— 
what more natural than his agitation? True, when he had cut the 
leaves and read the book, he might pronounce it unspeakable stuff ; 
but the zest of anticipation, not its possible collapse afterwards in 
disappointment, is the point of consequence here. 

In fact, the superior attractiveness which the as yet folded leaves 
of a book possess, is, as already intimated, but one phase of a tendency 
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anchored deep in the permanent traits of man’s nature. Those “who 
listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, or pursue with eager- 
ness the phantoms of hope; who expect that age will perform the 
promises of youth, and that the deficiencies of the present will be 
supplied by the morrow,” have been invited by the author of 
‘Rasselas’ to attend to the history of that prince in order to learn 
the futility of such expectations. Doubtless every man of mature 
years will admit the truth of all this: he could indeed, from his own 
experience, furnish out the teaching of that celebrated story; but 
was there ever youth, are there even many grown men, who on rising 
from reading it felt they could chain their fancy a whit the more, or 
ask any the less than it had been their wont to do of the future ? 
The answer ever has been, and for ever will be, No. In ‘ Rasselas’ 
itself there is no pretence made to gainsay this. What, asks the 
prince, makes the difference between man and the beast of the field? 
The latter “is hungry, and crops the grass; he is thirsty, and drinks 
the stream; his hunger and thirst are appeased ; he is satisfied, and 
sleeps. I am hungry and thirsty like him, but when thirst and 
hunger cease, I am not at rest. I am, like him, pained with want; 
but I am not, like him, satisfied with fulness.” The present does not 
suffice for him: he cannot, even if he would, confine his desires to it. 
If memory on one hand is ever renewing the past for him, still more 
powerfully on the other hand do the fascinations of the unknown draw 
his regards ceaselessly to the future, into which he peers wistfully, 
were it for no other reason than that it is the unknown. 

Hence it is, paradox as it seems, that the zest with which men 
pursue an object diminishes always on attainment; often does not 
even survive the period of pursuit; hardly ever lives through fruition. 
It is anticipation which supplies the zest, while the obstacles inter- 
vening between it and attainment ever stimulate it. Many are the 
degrees and forms of this condition of feeling, but all are essentially 
the same. 


“Think you if Laura had been Petrarch’s wife, 
He would have written sonnets all his life?” 


But the reader may prefer to evade the point of this illustration— 
may even object to it absolutely, as a libel not on Petrarch only, but 
on man. I had better then have worked up to Laura less abruptly, 
from some smaller beginning—the schoolboy chasing a butterfly, for 
instance. Well, see his excitement; see the heat he is in; torn 
clothes, hands torn, even the terrors of such punishment as may be 
in store for a truant, are for the moment nothing, so as he may hold 
on his chase to the death—for ‘‘ woe waits the insect” if caught. 
Like the schoolboy, adults chase glittering butterflies in all direc- 
tions. They bring perhaps more circumspection to the pursuit; 
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their wider experience suggests modifications in detail; but these are 
the main difference between them and the schoolboy. The following 
picture, which I came across in a book called ‘ British Cyprus,’ may 


help to clear up my meaning here. Speaking of the women of that 
island, the author says : 


“ At nine or ten years of age the girls are lovely .. . . Butin their after- 
years, when comeliness is needed most, much of this beauty fades. Fine 
eyes remain; but contour, colour, bloom, expression, all depart. The 
Moslem females seem to understand their fate. If their sisters of the 
orthodox rite were knowing, they too would glide about the courts and 
market-places veiled. A Christian woman bares her neck and face; a 
Moslem woman shows no more than a pair of sparkling eyes. Noman looks 
twice at the retreating figure of a Greek, though she be habited in pink 
and amber ; everyone turns and gazes at the gliding mystery of a girl in 
white whose face is shrouded from his view.” 


I was about going on to show how important, from the point of 
view of the foregoing, myself and my race must be to mankind, 
when my whole train of thought was abruptly cut short by my 
being thrust between the leaves of a newly arrived book. “Read 
much, but not many books,” it has been said ; but I live and move 
as if in fulfilment of pretty nearly a contrary injunction— 
“Read many books, but not much of any one.” How often have 
I reflected on the haphazard and broken opportunities which are 
mine for becoming acquainted with the contents of books which 
nevertheless I am continually among. Yet, as I apply these dispara- 
ging terms to the conditions of my existence, I ask myself at times 
whether it is well thus carelessly to bestow epithets. A rose’tis true 
would smell as sweet by any other name than its own. Aye, but is 
that because the name given to anything is of no consequence, or 
because the perfume of the rose is not at the mercy of a mere name ? 
Let those dogs who have known what it is to get a bad name answer. 
If a repute has yet to be made, if the prospects of a career are still in 
question, may not the name given to the conditions under which any 
being, even a paper-knife, has to work outa career be of vital import ? 
At the least, must it not be of great consequence that at the start those 
conditions shall be seen, not through the fogs of despair, but through 
the golden haze of hope? If I, for example, call my enforced con- 
ditions of life fragmentary and haphazard, no rest vouchsafed to me 
anywhere, interruptions persecuting me at every point, despair is the 
only suggestion. But if I call these same conditions under which I 
must work, a variety of opportunity out of which, if I know how, I 
may carve a career, the description is as correct as the former one, while 
it is as suggestive of hopeas the other is of despair. Out of necessity 
I can thus make a virtue, and in the enforced variety and endless 
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shiftings of my reading can pretend the liberty of a wide range, with 
the words of Eugene Noél in his ‘ Vie des Fleurs’ for my motto, “ Je 
ne suivrai de regles dans ces causeries que l’inspiration du moment, 
tantot triste, tantdt gaie. Je veux aller en sautillant de fleur en fleur 
comme l’insecte.” 

While this mood was upon me, Destiny, ever jerking me about, 
brought before me a letter from Miss Williams-Wynn to the Baron 
von Ense, the subject of which is a collection of objects got together 
in a way apparently as haphazard as my own reading is done. Is 
this collection a source of vexation? Nothing of the sort; reflecting 
the various moods of a cultured and thoughtful mind which gives a 
unity of its own to the seeming medley, it is a source of unfailing 
pleasure to the owner. “TI have such a love,” so the letter runs, 


“for sculpture and works of art, that I regularly ruin myself when I get 
into a shop where they are to be found. My room in London is a curious 
medley of incongruities: Kant and Luther are side by side, Hegel and the 
Virgin and Child; and so it goes on, much to the horror of strict friends 
who seem to think one ought to look upon but one set of opinions.” 


Such a collection some people would no doubt call a mere confusion, 
while the strict friends would, I suppose, have a harder name for it. 
Looked at from a point of view higher than that which in such cases 
supplies merely hard names for things one may not like, the apparent 
confusion vanishes, and, far from there being grounds for horror, 
there is much to admire. For myself, on the whole matter, I recall 
Madame Swetchine’s remark to Lacordaire as given in her ‘ Letters 
and Memoirs’ : 


“One of the most desolating things on this earth is the narrow spirit in 
which it deals out its absolute condemnations and its as absolute admira- 
tions. ‘The envious poverty of exclusive love,’ as Sainte-Beuve well terms 
it, shows itself everywhere.” 


The different sorts of mind, and the differences in training and 
culture, of which these varying points of view are the reflection, 
are illustrated in all sorts of ways continually. See, for example, 
the remains of the ancient castle which crown that moated mound. 
To one man they speak of great events in long-gone years—they 
are for him a page in which he may read of the past, as he gazes 
on that mouldering donjon over which 


“Dim with the mist of years grey flits the shade of power,” 
and he repeats to kindred minds the tale it tells: 


“That time-worn castle owes its origin to a mighty baron of the 
Conqueror, who accompanied him from Normandy, and, obtaining territory 
in England, became the progenitor of a powerful line of peers and 
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chieftains, once famous in English history, and long since forgotten. The 
titles of that great baronial house have been extinct for ages; its estates 
have been transferred to other families; family after family of nobility 
has held them in succession; they have passed into possession of the 
Crown, and have been granted afresh. All the long series of owners have 
departed; the Norman, the Plantagenet, the Tudor, the Stuart, the 
Hanoverian dynasties, have come to an end successively. The ruined 
donjon has outlasted them all; and, strange to say, the Norman tenantry, 
whose ancestors once paid suit and homage at that ancient fortress, are 
there still. The whole vicinity abounds in purely Norman names.” * 


Well, another man sees the same ruins, and they speak also to 
him ; not of the past however, but of the railway which runs near, 
and of a certain result to which railway and ruins, as things of the 
actual present, may contribute. He too repeats to kindred minds 
the tale which these things speak to him: 

“The castle grounds are extensive, and, being hidden from the high 
road, form a beautiful place for picnics. . . . Refreshments, dinners, and 
teas supplied. Wines and spirits of the choicest description. Ales, 


porter, stout, &c.; contracts made for private parties, fétes, &c. A brass 
band can be engaged.” 


Vary the illustration as you will, these differences will be none the 
less. For example, the sight of “a primrose by the river’s brim” 
can make one man dream dreams and see visions: can call up for 
him associations far and near from the wide fields of memory, and 
stir thoughts that lie even too deep for tears. Yet to another man 


it is silent all “A yellow primrose ’tis to him, 


And it is nothing more.” 

So, too, one man will pass unmoved and passionless through scenes 
whose grandeur will stir the feelings of another man to their depths. 
Take some well-known centre of interest to which persons resort, 
with nominally the same object in view—Switzerland, for example. 

In one of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Letters,’ he says : 


“All that you can by possibility conceive as to the grandeur and 
imposing form of the mountains here must fall far short of the reality of 
Nature. That Goethe could write nothing in Switzerland but a few weak 
poems and still weaker letters, is to me as incomprehensible as many 
other things in this world.” 


When a German ventured on this much about Goethe, we may 
expect that he will not spare other people, far worse defaulters in the 
matter. 

“ T see people,” he continues, 

“yushing through Switzerland, and declaring that they find nothing to 


admire there, or anywhere else (except themselves); not in the least 
affected or roused, remaining cold and prosaic even in presence of the 


* «The Norman People.’ 
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mountains. When I meet such people I should like to give them a good 
drubbing. Two Englishmen and an English lady are at this moment 
sitting beside me near the stove, and they are as wooden as sticks. We 
have been travelling the same road for a couple of days, and I declare 
these people have never uttered a syllable except of abuse: that there were 
no fireplaces either on the Grimsel or here, and such like. That there are 
mountains here is a fact to which they never allude; their whole journey 
is occupied in scolding their guide, who laughs at them; in quarrelling 
with the innkeepers, and in yawning in each other’s faces. They think 
everything commonplace, because they are themselves commonplace; 
therefore they are not happier in Switzerland than they would be in 
Bernau.” 


Fifteen years again before the time of Mendelssohn’s tour this 
insensibility of some people in the very presence of the grandest 
manifestations of Nature produced the following paragraph in Byron’s 
‘ Journal ’: 


“Went to Chillon through scenery worthy of I know not whom; went 
over the Castle of Chillon again. On our return met an English party in 
a carriage; a lady in it fast asleep—fast asleep in the most anti-narcotic 
spot in the world: excellent! I remember at Chamounix, in the very eye 
of Mont Blanc, hearing another woman exclaim to her party, ‘Did you 
ever see anything more rural?’ as if it was Highgate, or Hampstead, or 
Brompton, or Hayes—‘ Rural!’ quotha. Rocks, pines, torrents, glaciers, 
clouds, and summits of eternal snow far above them, and—‘ rural!’ ” 


The incidents just mentioned tell of what may be called the fire- 
place point of view for natural scenery. ‘Then there is the nil 
admirari point of view, an instance of which is well hit off by 
Mendelssohn on the occasion of his visit to Isola Madre, as follows: 
“A fiercely mustachioed German was in the boat with me, and he 
examined all the lovely scenery as if he were about to purchase it 
and thought it too dear.” 

Different again from any of the foregoing examples is the point of 
view disclosed in the following extract from the letter of an Irish 
grazier’s son on his first tour, as given in Moore’s ‘ Diary’: 

“Dear Father,—The Alps is a very high mountain, and bullocks 
bears no price here.” 

His frame of mind is really the most reasonable yet under review 
in this matter. He is indeed quite unequal to the situation; but he 
has observation, and does his best to criticise without disparaging. 
Still his point of view marks pretty nearly the nadir of feeling in this 
regard. As nearly, perhaps, does the point of view of the following 
passages (from the ‘ Journal’ previously quoted), in contrast with all 
the foregoing, mark the zenith: 

“Landed at Neuhaus; passed Interlaken; entered upon a range of 


scenes beyond all description or previous conception. Arrived at the foot 
of the mountain (the Jungfrau, that is, the Maiden) ; glaciers, torrents ; 
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one of these torrents nine hundred feet of visible descent. Lodged at the 
curate’s. Set out to see the valley; heard an avalanche fall, like thunder ; 
glaciers enormous; storm came on, thunder, lightning, hail; all in perfec- 
tion, beautiful... . The torrent I spoke of is in shape curving over the 
rock like the tail of a white horse streaming in the wind, such as it might 
be conceived would be that of the ‘ pale horse’ on which Death is mounted 
in the Apocalypse. It is neither mist nor water, but a something between 
both ; and its immense height (nine hundred feet) gives it a wave or curve, 
a spreading here, a condensation there, wonderful and indescribable. .. . 
Ascended the Wengen Mountain; on one side our view comprised the 
Jungfrau, with all her glaciers; then the Dent d’Argent, shining like 
Truth ; then the Little Giant (the Klein Higner), and the Great Giant 
(Grosse Eigner), and last, not least, the Wetterhorn. Heard the ava- 
lanches falling every five minutes nearly.... Arrived at the Grindel- 
wald; dined, mounted again, and rode to the higher glacier: like a 
frozen hurricane. . . . Passed whole woods of withered pines, all withered— 
trunks stripped and barkless, branches lifeless; done by a single winter.” 


Such and so many are the points of view from which the same scenes 
may be contemplated or—stared at, as the case may be. A wholly 
different class of diversities in points of view is admirably illustrated by 
an incident of one of the conversations which Diderot had with 
Catherine of Russia, as told by Ségur : 


“*T talked much and frequently with him,’ said the Empress, ‘ but with 
more curiosity than profit. If I had heeded him, everything would have 
been turned upside down in my dominions. . . . Yet, as I listened more 
than I talked, any witness who might have happened to be present would 
have taken him for a severe pedagogue and me for his humble disciple. 
Probably he thought so himself, for, after some time, seeing that none of 
these great innovations which he had recommended were made, he showed 
surprise and a haughty kind of dissatisfaction. Then, speaking openly, 
I said to him: “M. Diderot, I have listened with the greatest pleasure 
to all that your brilliant intelligence has inspired ; and with all your grand 
principles, which I understand very well, one would make very fine books 
but very bad business. You forget, in all your plans of reform, the 
difference in our positions. You work only on paper, which endures all 
things ; it opposes no obstacle either to your imagination or to your pen. 
But I, poor empress that I am, work on the human skin, which is 
irritable and ticklish to a degree.” ’” 


She in fact had to govern Russia, Diderot to write for the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia;’ and thus it came that the difference between the point of 
view from which he looked at the Russian people and her own, in the 
matter of governing, might make the difference between the continu- 
ance or not of her empire. 

Again the same thing may be so differently seen by different persons, 
that the point of view of one of them may never have been so much as 
suspected by another of them, and comes on him, when disclosed, like 
thunder in a clear sky. The brusque and matter-of-fact summing 
up of the difference in their positions which the Empress delivered 
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herself of to Diderot, may have come upon him just at the moment 
somewhat unexpectedly ; but the great encyclopedist could hardly 
have been utterly surprised at an announcement from Catherine of 
Russia that she looked at the art of government from a point of view 
that was not his. 

Far otherwise, however, must it have been with the Abbé of 
Boulongue, on comparing notes with Talma on the oratorical art, 
on the occasion mentioned in the ‘Memoirs’ of Madame Récamier. 
Madame Récamier had known Talma in Paris through Madame de Staél, 
and when at Lyons invited him to dinner. The Abbé, who was Bishop 
of Troyes and a preacher of some celebrity, chanced to come to Madame 
Récamier’s the very day on which Talma was to dine there, and asked 
by her to stay, did so. Though the Bishop had never been to the 
theatre in his life, he was familiar with the best dramatic authors, 
and looked on this meeting with the eminent tragedian as a piece of 
good fortune, and Talma recited for him a piece in which religious 
sentiment was incidentally expressed. 


“The Abbé was delighted, and frankly expressed himself so. Talma in 
his turn humbly begged the favour of hearing the Bishop deliver a morceau 
from one of his sermons. The Bishop consented, and Talma, after listen- 
ing with great interest, praised his delivery, and made some remarks upon 
his gestures, adding, ‘It is all very good, my lord, as far as here’ (pointing 
below the chest of the preacher) ; ‘but the lower part of the body goes for 
nothing with you: one can easily see that you have never thought of your 
legs !?” 

But of all existing categories of diversity in the point of view, 
the vastest by far is one of which the episode just mentioned is a 
particular case—a category in which each human being is seen prac- 
tically ignoring, with a thoroughness more complete than under any 
other circumstances, the possibility of there being any point of view 
but his own. It is the subject of a prayer which for well-nigh a 
century has been in the mouths of thousands continually—a prayer, 
too, which there is no reason to suppose will ever be granted: 

“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as ithers see us!” 
And when it is remembered that in this one matter alone, the 
proper estimation of himself, each man in the world adopts a point 
of view different from that adopted by all with whom he comes in 
contact, all kinds of dissensions and heart-burnings, antagonisms, jea- 
lousies, evil-speakings, lyings, and slanderings being the consequence, 
it will be seen that I hardly over-estimate the sum total of energies 
expended on collisions arising out of diversities in points of view 


of all kinds, when I state it at the half, at least, of all human 
energies whatever. If further 
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I had got just to this, when Destiny once more laid hold on me, 
thrusting me into a book at a page where a love-story of Zululand is 
told by Mr. Farrar: here it is: 


“ It was once determined by the King to make a raid against the Amaswazi 
for the purpose of robbing them of their cattle; but strict orders were 
given to the soldiers that all the cattle and captured girls were to belong 
to the King alone. The raid began; the women and children of the 
enemy were killed; but one Zulu, when on the point of killing a girl, 
stayed his assegai, feeling suddenly as if all the anger had gone out of 
his fingers and toes. He protected this girl from the attacks of his com- 
panions; he could not kill her himself, for their eyes had met, and 
something seemed to soften and melt within him. He thought of his 
own father and mother at home, and how very likely the girl’s parents 
had been killed that very day. He did not like that she should become 
a slave to the King, so on the march homeward he managed to let her 
escape from the captive throng. Then came the review before the King; 
the lover was threatened with death for his neglect. But he spoke out 
boldly, telling the dread monarch that the girl had used medicine against 
him. The King laughed, and the culprit escaped, but he never forgot the 
girl he had saved. . . . At last, one day, his sisters rushed into his hut: a 
girl was lying half dead in the garden. There she was whose glancing look 
on the day of battle he so well remembered, hungry, cold, exhausted. Her 
people had all been killed, and where could she seek protection better 
than with the man who had spared her in war ?” 


Doubtless she showed a most natural instinct. The point of 
interest, however, in this story seems to me to be, not the climax, 
but the origin of its romance—“ He could not kill the girl, for their 
eyes had met.” This power, beyond all eloquence of words, which 
belongs to the human eye, to win or to control, to subdue, inspire, or 
awe—this instantaneous and perfect exercise of an influence which 
language so often toils to exert through its dimmer and slower 
processes, but which is flashed through the eye from soul to soul 
direct—is there aught else on earth like it; anything else which 
makes the presence and action of spirit so visibly felt or which 
shows so convincingly the overwhelming strength it can give 
to what is physically the weaker side? A short time back, a 
writer, referring to the heroine of ‘Emilia in England,’ remarked 
that “ with nothing but her divine voice, her wondrous eyes, and her 
perfect simplicity,” she had made a sphere in life for herself. With 
nothing but these! How much more than these is it to be supposed 
was concentrated in that other Emilia, the “‘ sweet benediction ” whom 
Shelley apostrophised as : 


“. .. Thou Star above the storm, 
Thou Wonder, and thou Beauty, and thou Terror”? 


And supreme among all the gifts of feature or expression which 
combine to form even the rarest examples of beauty, will still be 
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the spirit light and mysterious language of the eye. How varied too 
is the influence thus brought into play. It may be the all-unconscious 
fascination whereby the eye of some youthful Ianthe 


“Wins as it wanders, dazzles where it dwells; ” 


or it may be the more developed power which is confessed to in 
Romeo’s exclamation : 


“ Alack! there lies more peril in thine eyes 
Than fifty of their swords ;” 


or it may make itself felt in that searching of the thoughts of another, 
when words or mien are suspected of concealing them, which is 
imaged in Balzac’s tale, where Francesca raises her eyes and looks 
steadily at Rodolphe as he speaks, until he feels her glance penetrat- 
ing the recesses of his heart and bringing to nought his hopes of 
concealing anything from her. 

Meantime, not to leave the male sex entirely out in the cold in the 
matter of this power of the eye, 1 may mention an interesting instance 
of the effect of its searching gaze given in the ‘ Memoirs’ of Varnhagen 
von Ense, a propos of his presentation to Napoleon in 181V. At this 
time there was in circulation a song on the Emperor’s second 
marriage : 


“To me among others,” says Von Ense, “a copy of it, written in a bad 
hand and with no name to it, had been sent by the city post. I had 
privately with friends amused myself over the burlesque, and knew it by 
heart. Just at the wrong time, exactly as the Emperor, gloomy and sour 
in mood, was passing me, the words and tune of that song came into my 
head; and the more I strove to repress them the more persistently did 
they force themselves forward; so that my brain, excited by my fears of 
what might possibly occur, was getting giddy, and I seemed on the point 
of breaking forth into the direst offence, when happily the audience came 
to an end, and deep repeated bows accompanied the exit of Napoleon, who 
to me had addressed none of his words, but did, as he passed, turn on me 
one searching glance of the eye such that with his departure it seemed to 
me as if a real danger had vanished.” 


Nevertheless the eye-language most widely known and felt is that 
epecial fascination exerted by woman, 
“As with blue laughing eyes behind her fan, 
She plays her part to that great actor, man ;” 


(“ blue” being interpreted to mean any other colour not repugnant to 
the general sense of the case). This is the form of it which all men 
have suffered from, and all poets sung. Of the poets themselves it 
may be said that, in this respect too, 


“They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 


A yet more admirable phase of the influence exerted by woman’s 
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eye than that shot over the edge of a fan has however been less sung 
by the poets. Even Shakespeare not only has not risen beyond what 
may be called the Romeo and Juliet type of it, but even in some 
passages where a higher form of the influence is alluded to, the words 
are put into the mouth of that incarnation, shall I say, of ridicule and 
the fantastic—Biron : for example : 


“For when would you my lord, or you, or you 
Have found the ground of study’s excellence 
Without the beauty of a woman’s face ? 
From woman’s eyes this doctrine I derive :— 
They are the ground, the books, the academes, 
From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire.” 


It may be that this limited poetic treatment of the highest form 
of the influence of woman’s eye is allied more or less with that male 
error (poets being almost wholly of the male sex) which finds expres- 
sion in habitually speaking too absolutely of woman as “the weaker 
sex.” Weaker she is, physically ; weaker she is (as a general rule) 
intellectually too; but on the total count of the influences at work 
in human society, is she still the weaker? Who shall answer this 
question in the affirmative, giving sufficient reason the whiles for 
doing so? 

So much as to the de facto state of the case: but if, further, it 
be asked whether, with reference to her share in the constitution of 
society, woman was intended to be the weaker, here again who shall 
maintain with sound reason that she was? At any rate, he who 
maintains that the power wielded by her in human society is not 
second to that wielded by men, will find safe standing-ground in the 
fact that the more civilized society becomes—the more it has achieved 
in true progress, and the higher and purer its tone has become—so 
also the more influential do we observe that woman has become in it. 

When men virtually set up physical and intellectual qualities as 
the exclusive test of social strength and excellence, they do woman an 
injustice as regards the importance of her proper influence in society 
—an injustice which in recent years she has taken certain steps, 
excusably enough, if not always wisely, to redress. Not wisely, in 
some directions, it is certain; for, by practically accepting (as in 
certain cases has been done) a challenge from men on ground on 
which they can easily show her to be the weaker and even inferior, 
she thereby virtually adopts the very error which is the source of the 
injustice on the part of men. At least a few, only a few indeed, yet 
still a few of those charming beings are to be seen from time to time 
essaying to descend actively into the grosser part of the human life- 
struggle—that arena which it is a woman’s province to remain apart 
from, and in so doing keep herself above it, in that serener sphere 
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which Nature has pointed out as her own. There she is strong: in 
it she is even the strongest : 


“There woman reigns, the mother, daughter, wife; 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life: 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye 
An angel guard of love and graces lie.” , 


And here I bethink myself of Plato’s quaint description of the 
fanction of the eye as the window, so to speak, of the soul. 


“They (the gods),” he says, “contrived that as much of fire as would 
not have the power of burning, but would give only a soft light, the light 
of our human life, should be formed into a body; and the pure fire which 
is within us, and akin thereto, they made flow through the eyes in an un- 
interrupted and undivided stream.” 


But as all things deep and wonderful in man’s constitution, so soon as 
one endeavours to peer, be it ever so little, beneath the surface, disclose 
an element of sadness, so does this language and power of the eye. 
There are cases—the tie that binds to earth may have begun already 
to dissolve, the vesture that closes in the spirit to drop away—where 
the eye reveals the light of the soul more distinctly through the 
shadow of impending death. This is touchingly alluded to in Tieck’s 
preface (translated in part by Mr. Carlyle) to the writings of 
Novalis. 


“Sometimes,” he says, “in the look and figure of a child there will 
stamp itself an expression which, as it is too angelic and etherially beauti- 
ful, we are forced to call unearthly or celestial; and commonly at the 
sight of these purified and almost transparent faces, there comes on us a 
fear that they are too tender and delicately fashioned for this life—that it 
is Death (or Immortality) which looks forth on us so expressively from 
those glancing eyes.” 


From this it is but one step further to a closing remark—that the 
fulness and charm of the eye, as a revelation of the living me 
within, is never perhaps so"completely felt as when its speaking gaze 
is remembered in presence of the appalling blank which ensues on 
its eclipse. So directly} during life had it declared the spirit’s 
presence, that when life has fled, it as instantly reveals the fact. 
The Immortal has vanished from its temporary watch-port, and the 
eye it shone through ’is as a lamp put out. 
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The Ensign. 
(From the French of ALPHONSE DAUDET.) 


I. 


THE regiment was engaged on the banks of a railway, and served 
as a target to the whole Prussian army massed in an oppesite wood. 
They were firing on each other at a distance of eighty yards. The 
officers shouted, “ Lie down!” but no one would obey, and the proud 
regiment remained standing, gathered round their colours. In the 
great horizon of the setting sun, of cornfields, of pasture land, this 
confused group of men, enveloped in smoke, were like a flock of 
sheep surprised in the open country by the first whirlwind of a 
terrific storm. 

It rained iron on that slope! nothing was heard but the crackle of 
the volleys and the prolonged vibration of the balls which flew from 
one end of the battle-field to the other. From time to time the flag, 
which waved overhead in the wind of the mitrailleuse, disappeared in 
the smoke, then a voice, grave and steady, dominating the firing, the 
struggles of the dying, the oaths of the wounded, would cry: “ Au 
drapeau, mes enfants, au drapeau!” Instantly an officer, vague as a 
shadow in the red mist, would spring forward, and the standard, once 
more alive as it were, showed again above the battle. 

Twenty-two times it fell. ‘Twenty-two times its staff, still warm, 
slipping from a dying hand, was seized and upheld, and when, at 
sunset, what remained of the regiment—scarce a handful of men— 
retreated slowly, firing as they went, the colours were mere rags in 
the hands of Sergeant Hornus, the twenty-third ensign of the day. 


II. 


SerGeaNT Hornus was a crusty old war-dog, who could hardly 
write his own name, and who had taken twenty years to gain his 
sergeant’s stripes. All the miseries of a foundling, all the brutalising 
effects of barrack-life, could be traced in the low projecting forehead, 
the back bent beneath the knapsack, that air of careless self-neglect 
acquired in the ranks. Besides all this he stammered, but then 
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eloquence is not essential to an ensign. On the evening of the battle 
his colonel said to him, “ You have the colours, my brave fellow; keep 
them.” And on his coarse hood, frayed by war and weather, the 
vivandiére stitched the gold band of a sub-lieutenant. 

This had been the one ambition of his humble life. From that 
moment he drew himself up; he who was wont to walk with bent head 
and eyes fixed on the ground, henceforth looked proudly upwards to the 
bit of stuff which he held very straight, high above death, treachery 
_ and defeat. Never was there a happier man than Hornus on days of 
battle, holding his staff firmly in its leather socket with both hands. 

He neither spoke nor moved, and was as serious as a priest guarding 
some sacred thing. All his life, all his strength, were concentrated 
in the fingers grasping that gilded rag upon which the balls beat so 
persistently, and in his defiant eyes looking the Prussians full in the 
face, as if saying, “‘ Try, if you dare, to take it from me!” 

No one did try, not even death. After Borny, after Gravelotte, 
those murderous battles, the colours came out, tattered, in holes, 
transparent with wounds, but it was still old Hornus who carried 
them. ¥ 


Ii. 


THEN came September with the army around Metz, the investment, 
and that long pause when the cannon rusted in the mud, and the 
finest troops in the world, demoralised by inaction, want of food and 
want of news, died of fever and ennui beside their piled arms. No 
one, neither chiefs nor soldiers, had faith in the future ; Hornus alone 
was still confident. His ragged tricolor was all in all to him, and 
as long as he could see that, nothing seemed lost. Unfortunately, as 
there was no more fighting, the colonel kept the colours at his house 
in one of the suburbs of Metz, and poor Hornus was much like a 
mother whose child is out to nurse. He thought of it constantly. 
Then when the yearning was too much for him, he went off to Metz 
and, having seen it still in the same place, leaning against the wall, 
he returned full of courage and patience, bringing back to his 
dripping tent dreams of battle and of advancing marches, * with 
flying colours floating over the Prussian trenches. 

An order of the day from Marshal Bazaine put an end to these 
illusions. One morning Hornus on awakening found the whole 
camp clamorous, groups of soldiers in great excitement, uttering cries 
of rage, all shaking their fists towards one side of the town as 
though their anger were roused against some criminal. There were 
shouts of, “ Away with him!” “Let him be shot!” And the offi- 
cers did nothing to prevent them. They kept apart with bent heads 
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as if ashamed of being seen by their men. It was indeed shameful. 
The Marshal’s order had just been read to 150,000 fighting men, 
well armed and still efficient—an order which surrendered them to 
the enemy without a struggle ! 

“ And the colours? ” asked Hornus, growing pale. The colours were 
to be given up with the rest, with the arms, with what was left of the 
munitions of war—everything. 

“ To-To-Tonnerre de Dieu!” stuttered the poor man. “They 
shan’t have mine.” And he started at a run towards the town. 


IV. 


Here also there was great disturbance: National Guards, civilians, 
gardes mobiles shouting and excited, deputations on their way to the 
Marshal ; but of this Hornus saw and heard nothing. All the way 
up the Rue du Faubourg he kept saying to himself: 

“Take my flag from me indeed! It is not possible. They have 
no right to it! Let him give the Prussians what is his own, his 
gilded carriages, his fine plate brought from Mexico! But that, it is 
mine. Itis my honour. I defy any one to touch it.” 

These fragments of speech were broken by his rapid pace and by 
his stammer, but the old fellow had his idea notwithstanding; a 
very clear and defined idea—to get the standard, carry it to the 
regiment, and cut his way through the Prussians with all who would 
follow him. 

When he reached his destination he was not even allowed to enter 
the house. The colonel, furious himself, would see no one; but 
Hornus was not to be put off thus. 

He swore, shouted, hustled the orderly ! 

“ My flag, I want my flag.” At last a window opened. 

“Ts it you, Hornus ? ” 

“Yes, Colonel ; I——” 

“The colours are all at the arsenal—you have only to go there 
and you will get an acknowledgment.” 

“ An acknowledgment! What for?” 

“Tt is the Marshal’s order.” 

* But Colonel——” 

“Leave me alone,” and the window was shut. 

Old Hornus staggered like a drunken man. 

“An acknowledgment, an acknowledgment,” he repeated me- 
chanically, moving slowly away, comprehending only one thing, that 
the flag was at the arsenal and that he must get it again, no matter 
at what price. 
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V. 


Tue gates of the arsenal were wide open, to allow the passage of the 
Prussian waggons which were drawn up in the yard. Hornus 
shuddered. All the other ensigns were there, fifty or sixty officers 
silent and sorrowful; those sombre carts in the rain, with the men 
grouped bare-headed behind them, had all the aspect of a funeral. 

In a corner the colours of Bazaine’s army lay in a confused heap 
on the muddy pavement. Nothing could be sadder than these bits 
of gay-coloured silks, these ends of gold fringe and of ornamented 
hafts, all this glorious paraphernalia thrown on the ground, soiled 
by rainandmud. An officer took them one by one, and as each regi- 
ment was named, its ensign advanced to receive an acknowledgment. 
Two Prussian officers, stiff and unmoved, superintended the ceremony. 

And must you go thus, oh sacred and glorious flags !—displaying 
your brave rents, sweeping the ground sadly like broken-winged birds, 
with the shame of beautiful things sullied ? With each of you goes 
a part of France. The sun of long marches hid in your faded folds. 
Tn each mark of a ball you kept the memory of the unknown dead 
falling at random around the standard, the enemy’s mark ! 

“ Hornus, it is your turn, they are calling you; go for your receipt.” 

What did he care about a receipt! 

The flag was there before him. It was his, the most beautiful, the 
most mutilated of all. And seeing it again, he fancied himself once 
more on that railway bank. He heard the whistling balls and the 
colonel’s voice: “Au drapeau, mes enfants!” He saw his twenty- 
two comrades lying dead ; himself, the twenty-third, rushing forward 
in his turn to sapport the poor flag which sank for want of an arm. 
Ah! that day he had sworn to defend it to the death—and now! 

Thinking of all this made his heart’s blood rush to his head. 
Distracted, mad, he sprang on the Prussian officer, tore from him his 
beloved standard, tried to raise it once more straight and high, crying 
“ Au dra——” But the words stuck in his throat—he felt the staff 
tremble, slip through his hands. In that paralysing atmosphere, 
that atmosphere of death which weighs so heavily on capitulated 
towns, the standard could no longer float, nothing glorious could live. 
And old Hornus, too, choked with shame and rage, fell dead. 
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Jone Stewart. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


AvTHOR OF ‘PATRICIA KEMBALL,’ ‘THe ATONEMENT OF LEAM DuNDAs,’” 
‘UNDER wHIcs Lorp?’ ‘My Loves,’ ETC., ETC, 


Cuarter XXXIV. 


AT THE FLOWER-SHOW. 


Ir was the last flower-show of the year at Oakhurst, and everyone 
made it a point of honour to go, while all who could sent some- 
thing to help in the general display. The ground was crowded 
with people and the tents were filled with produce. The great 
people contributed their hothouse grapes and peaches, their pines 
and melons; the farmers sent turnips and potatoes, beets and 
monster ears of corn; and a special plank was set apart for nose- 
gays of leaves and grasses, berries and late autumn flowers, by 
which the cottage children were to be taught perception of colour 
and form. So that the whole thing was arranged with as much 
perfection as could be compassed in a place like Oakhurst, where 
the magnates could be counted on the fingers and the groundlings 
were as the hairs of the head in comparison. There was a band 
of music too, of rather wild notions in the way of time and tune; 
and there was a Punch and Judy show for the little ones; and 
some of the toilettes were things to behold and wonder at—the 
satisfaction of the wearers being always exactly proportioned to 
the extravagance thereof—so that Oakhurst was altogether having 
a yood time, and enjoying itself to the n™. 

In the madness of her late moody displeasure against her hus- 
band, Ione had written to Edward Formby, appointing a time and 
place where to meet him at the show. She cared nothing for the 
consequences. If, by trailing his name and her own self-respect 
through the mire, she could provoke Armine, pain him, sting 
him, agonise him, she would, no matter what the end might be. 
Young as she was, she knew the peril in which she had volun- 
tarily placed herself and how she was emphatically playing with 
fire. She was conscious how her safety lay in Edward’s regard 
for her purity, and how, when she ceased to respect herself, all 
the rest would go by the board. But this was as chaff before the 
wind in the fever of her wrath ; and she counted the shame of her 
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self-degradation a mere nothing if by that she could revenge 
herself on her husband. 

Now however, when this fervid reconciliation had edged out her 
former bitterness, Edward was of no more importance to her than 
go much thistledown in the air. She was well with her husband, 
the man whom she loved, and all the rest was valueless. 

Radiantly beautiful, dressed in her favourite colours of old-gold 
and cream, queenly, proud, elated, superb, and cruel to the dis- 
carded as the loving ever are when reconciled to the beloved, 
Ione passed through the gate, with Armine by her side, and went 
straight to the central tent, where she knew that Edward Formby 
must have been waiting for her for at least half an hour. He had 
been waiting for more than that time. For a full hour, his im- 
patience going before the clock, the master of Hillside had been 
standing sentinel among the dahlias and china-asters, afraid to 
stir, lest Ione should come in at one entrance while he went out 
at another. In which case he should certainly lose five good 
minutes of her society. And five minutes taken from the contem- 
plation of Ione’s face were as five ages to Edward Formby, her 
husband’s friend and benefactor. 

Up to this day he had meaned no harm by this devotion to 
another man’s wife. Such things can be with men of his cha- 
racter. He was one of those honest unconscious souls who live 
only in the present and blink, owl-eyed, at the future; striding 
down the decline which leads to Avernus without knowing that 
they have left the level path. He meant no harm and he foresaw 
no danger—because he foresaw nothing of any kind. He only 
knew that the hours spent with Ione St. Claire were hours of 
unalloyed happiness—that to-day was blessed, and to-morrow 
had to come. 

She had brought a new sensation into his life and had led him 
through a new experience. The seductions of those Birds whose 
home is in the Wood he knew; the sincere and passionless affection 
of a brother for a sister, in his relations with Monica, that also 
he knew; but this deep and tremulous passion, at once respectful 
and absorbing—this love which exalted her womanhood into some- 
thing sacred, and protected his ideal from his own desire—this 
chivalrous devotion which asked only to serve and did not seek 
to be rewarded, which was content to pay its homage in the day- 
light, and to hide away its hope for the dreams of the night 
—this was new to him; and, like a boy, he cherished his 
secret treasure without asking himself whether it were lawfully 
his or no. 


He never asked himself anything about Ione. He trusted the 
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future ordering of things to chance and the instincts of an English 
gentleman. These had stood him in good stead hitherto: why 
not now? And yet since that loan, in spite of himself his 
thoughts had travelled into a new path, and his relations with 
the St. Claires seemed somehow changed. His obligations to 
Armine were fewer and the right to serve Ione was stronger 
and closer. 

People had heard about this loan. Made by cheque, as it had 
been, it was sure to creep out in a country place where secrets 
are public property and the most astounding fictions are those 
which are based on facts. And, of course, having leaked out as 
it had, this friendly little transaction, which had been made in 
such thorough kindness and good faith, had put on an appearance 
as far removed from the truth as if the gossips had granted horns 
to a lion and hoofs to adove. It was assumed to have been an 
infamy. Talk to them of kindness pure and simple between man 
and man, and a loan made without consideration of interest and 
no chance of repayment—were we in Arcadia? No one out of 
romances does such a thing as this; and Edward Formby was not 
an Arcadian, nor was Dr. St. Claire the hero of a romance! Where- 
fore, there must be more here than met the eyes; and that more 
was necessarily bad. 

So they argued, as ignorant suspicion argues all the world over; 
and when Ione and her husband came into the tent where Edward 
Formby had been standing sentinel among the dahlias and china- 
asters, for a good hour by the clock—standing with that unmis- 
takeable look of watching on his face which shows expectancy 
and gives leave to presuppose an assignation—a small crowd 
gathered round to note how things would go. 

“Look at her, that young hussy, that young fly-by-night!” 
said Miss Jane Wintergreen, in rather loud tones, as Ione entered 
the tent, like some queen clad and crowned with gold. “Our Mr, 
Formby has been waiting for her. I'll wager my head they had 
an assignation !” 

But her fidus Achates, Rachel Major, to whom she spoke, 
besought her in a terrified whisper to lower her voice in the first 
place, and in the next not to think evil of a neighbour—for she 
was as sure as sure that their Mr. Formby could not be so wicked. 
A married woman !—whatever should he want with waiting for a 
married woman! 

“ Devilry,” said Jane emphatically. 

On which Rachel said, with quivering fidelity : “If I were to be 
torn to pieces by wild horses, Jane, I'll never be made to believe 
that!” 
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And yet even she could not help seeing that Edward’s face 
changed unmistakeably when the two entered and he went forward 
to meet them. The truth was he had expected Ione to come alone, 
and he had not reckoned on Armine; and just at this moment— 
handsome, interesting, charming as Armine was, he would rather 
have seen the foul fiend than him. 

The turbulent scene through which she had just passed had 
left its mark on Ione. Electric and alive at all points, she had 
more than ever of that strange power which made her all men’s 
desire and almost all women’s aversion. Insolent and superb, she 
looked as if she despised and defied the whole world, and trod 
under foot both their friendship and their enmity. Even Edward, 
who was to have been her avenger, was now no more to her than 
a discarded serf; and the knowledge of how she had played on him 
for her own use—now tossing him a grace and now snatching from 
him a hope—helped on the proud antagonism to all life and 
humanity which possessed her at this moment. Mistress of herself 
and fate, she stood as a queen, supreme in beauty, in command, in 
power ; and, hated or loved, all had to confess that she was for the time 
the pinnacle and apex of society and social interest in Oakhurst. 

But if she stood there as a queen, it was as a queen smitten 
with leprosy. Clad in her royal robes, crowned with her golden 
diadem, bearing her sceptre in her right hand, hung round with 
the glittering insignia of her state, as it might be, she was never- 
theless shunned by all. The watching crowd watched still, but 
gradually edged away, leaving a clear space for her, Edward 
Formby and Armine. The two men were evidently embarrassed 
one with the other, though they made efforts to appear quite 
friendly and at ease; while Ione, between the two, was insolent 
to the one because satisfied with the other. Her bird had come 
back to her hand, not she to her lure; and the whole wide world 
was concentrated in Armine and her love. 

While they were standing there talking among themselves, 
Monica and Theodosia came into the tent by a side opening. 

“Those shameless people!” said Theodosia angrily. She too 
had heard of that loan, and her interpretation had run on all fours 
with Jane Wintergreen’s. ‘“ Monica, you surely are not going to 
speak to them in a public place like this!” she added, as she saw 
her sister-in-law with a kind smile on her face turn towards them 
as if intending to join them. 

“Why not?” asked Monica. 

“ After all that has been said ?—impossible!” said Theo. 

“TIT know nothing that should prevent my speaking to Mrs. 
St. Claire—and her husband,” returned Monica gently. 
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“That creature !—standing there and making eyes at Edward 

Formby ; and her husband, who has been bought over, looking on ? 

—Monica, have you no sense of dignity or propriety!” 

“T do not think I am wanting in either because I speak to 
friends, against whom neither you nor I know anything, Theo. 
What we hear is another matter. I for one do not believe all 
I hear.” 

Her gentle persistence, very mild in manner and quite im- 
moveable in substance, seemed to irritate Theodosia more than a 
more passionate opposition would have done. 

“Tf you do go and speak to them I shall think you are be- 
witched—or worse; as bad as she is, or so infatuated about him 
that you do not care what you do so long as you may be near 
him,” said Theodosia in angry whisper. “See! not a person in 
the place is speaking to them. Look at the Lanes and the 
Martyns and the Waltons—no one takes the least notice of them 
—not even their own set, the Chessons and the Farleys. They 
are cut publicly, and I do not wonder at it. Monica, you 
shall not go—TI declare I will go up to them and tell them what I 
think if you do!” 

“If they are cut as you say, Theo, that is all the more reason 
why I should go,” said Monica, quite gently but very firmly ; 
“and why you should come too, Theo.” 

“T? no! not I!” answered Theo bitterly. “I have too much 
respect for your brother’s name, Monica, to degrade it in this 
way. I remember what I owe to him and myself rather better 
than you do.” 

“T respect both my brother and my name best when I do what 
is right and do not do what is wrong,” rejoined Monica. “ And 
it is wrong to go with the crowd in this undeserved slight on 
innocent people. So I shall go and speak to them.” 

And with this she made her way through the ranks and stands 
of flowers and fruit, and walked quietly to where the three stood 
by the dahlias and the china-asters. 

Armine had the professional man’s habitual self-command and 
facial control; but he could not so entirely govern himself as not 
to show more than the mere conventional politeness of an ordinary 
acquaintance, when he saw, coming up to them alone, with so much 
sweet and gentle friendliness, the only woman whom he had ever 
loved, and who represented to him all that was most desirable in 
womanhood and most delightful in humanity. Something came 
into his face which flashed back a lurid light on Ione’s, and, for 
the second time to-day, she had that strange look of a creature 
that has found the scent and hit the trail. 
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Why should Monica come up to them in this marked manner 
while Mrs. Anthony stood apart, her vivacious little face aflame 
and her sparkling black eyes so full of malice and disdain? And 
why should Armine look as he did? He said nothing truly, and 
he did nothing that might not have been said and done by any one 
in the place, without calling forth remark or betraying intention. 
Still, he looked ; and the eyes are traitors where all the rest keeps 
counsel, Yes, it was Monica Barrington who stood between her 
and her beloved. It was Monica whom Armine loved ; and Monica 
loved him. It came before her with the flash of a sudden illumi- 
nation. Fool that she had been not to have seen it before! But 
the punishment was ready, and the whip of scorpions was lying 
close to her hand. 

It was a painful moment for all concerned, save Monica; and 
she, the unconscious pivot on which everything was turning, was 
fall only of kindness for each :—believing in Edward’s integrity, 
and wishing to prove that she did; pitying Ione’s isolation, and 
therefore desirous to pay her publicly as much attention as to any 
other; and full of sorrow for Armine, to whom however, she 
wanted to show only the ordinary courtesy of ordinary friendship, 
not confessing that any cause for special sympathy existed at all. 
But though it be an angel’s wing which fans the fire, the powder 
magazine will be reached at last, and the song of a seraph can 
bring down an avalanche all the same as the cry of a boor; and 
the suspicion of a jealous woman is as the fire burning close 
to the powder magazine, and the avalanche trembling on the 
mountain-side. 

After she had watched her husband for some time and read in 
his face more than it revealed, Ione turned abruptly to Edward 
Formby, still standing there doing his best to strangle his dis- 
appointment and accept the situation with serenity, but not 
succeeding quite to his satisfaction. 

“ Will you come with me to the other tents?” she said hardily, 
flashing the full light of her glorious eyes on him and smiling 
with studied sweetness as she spoke. Her smile was forced; the 
brilliancy of her eyes was artificial and made up; the allurement 
which she threw into them was a mere trick of the muscles; and 
her voice, never musical, was deeper and more dissonant than 
usual; and her nervous hands played restlessly with the handle 
of her parasol. Edward Formby saw none of all these signs of a 
mind ill at ease, and a woman’s grace to one man masking a woman's 
torture because of another. He was simply delighted that she had 
asked him to go with her. It was in some sort a salve for his 
mortification. 
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“What is there to see?” asked Armine, to include himself. 

“Some very charming wild-flower bouquets in one, and some 
really fine fruit in the other,” said Monica, looking at Ione, who, 
still smiling boldly into Edward’s face, did not look back at 
her. 

“Yes, let us go,” said Edward, partly dense and partly charmed. 

Armine was cautious of rocks ahead and dangers of which he 
had to beware. Ione’s strange vibration of manner; the patent 
coldness and something worse of the crowd; Monica’s evident 
desire to be more than ordinarily kind and to throw the egis of her 
name and repute about them in their isolation; Edward Formby’s 
embarrassment; the consciousness of his own indebtedness, and 
now, the growing fear of the motives which had made his friend 
so generous—not Ione’s sudden illumination brought more pain 
to her than his thoughts brought to him, as he smiled with the 
forced smile of society and good-breeding, and made believe that 
nothing ailed him or his. 

The four gathered into a little knot and turned to leave the 
tent, and the crowd fell back as they passed, as if they were 
indeed smitten with leprosy. Even Monica’s saintly repute did 
not protect her from blame in associating herself thus publicly 
with the discarded of the day, and all either looked askance or 
turned aside altogether to avoid them. Only Rachel Major came 
timidly forward, and for the first time in her life offered her 
hand to the master of Hillside. It was her poor little faithful 
protest, and her brave little act of adhesion and advocacy. 

“T was so sorry, Mr. Formby, to keep you waiting!” said Ione 
as they turned away. 

She had pointedly and resolutely separated herself from her 
husband and Monica. She would not let Monica walk with her, 
as this last had wished and endeavoured to do, but had taken 
Edward Formby to herself, while consigning her husband to Miss 
Barrington in that unmistakeable way which includes a contest 
if it be not accepted. 

An apology from Jone was one of those strange variations in 
the main theme of a character for which no one is prepared—one 
of those variations which break up the most compact theories and 
demand a new alphabet for the book of the soul. 

“You are very good,” said Edward, a troubled kind of radiance 
in his eyes. “I began to fear you were not coming.” 

“ After I had promised you?” she said with flattering reproach. 
“That was not like me!” After a pause, as if to better empha- 
sise her words, she added : “ Nor what I should have done to you 
at any time!” 
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“T am glad to hear that,” he said, his voice a little unsteady. 
“JT did not think you would have ever done anything special . 
for me.” 

“No?” She turned her eyes on him with one of her strange 
flashing looks—turning so that Armine and Monica should see 
her face. “How little you know me!” she said; and then, with 
the same flattering accent of reproach she added: “I thought 
you understood me better than this, by now!” 

“Sometimes I think I do, and then something happens and 
I am all abroad again,” said Edward in his literal straight- 
forward way. 

“You are certainly very much abroad if you doubt my—how 
shall I call it ?—my affection for you,” said Ione boldly. 

“ Have I really a place in your affections?” asked Edward in a 
low voice, pretending to examine some fruit which he did not see, 
and steadying himself against the bench as he spoke. 

She glanced back at her husband. He was talking to Monica 
Barrington and not looking at the show. 

“A place?” she asked. ‘What would you say if I told 
you—all ?” 

“That I love you—better than my life,” he answered. 

His large hand trembled like a girl’s, his handsome ruddy face 
was illumined with a sudden glory like a god’s—but a god sup- 
pliant for all his power, subdued for all his strength. “Do you 
love me, Ione ?—can you?” he asked. 

His voice and words sobered her. She was using him for her 
revenge, not for her pleasure—indifferent whether she made him 
suffer or not, so long as she could make him the scourge for her 
griefs, 

“No,” she said, taking herself back like a bow suddenly relaxed. 
“T do not love you, Mr. Formby ; I love him.” 

For the second time she turned and looked at her husband; and 
as she looked, Monica struck her foot against one of the supports 
of the benches and slightly sprained her ankle. 

There was no cry, no exclamation on either side, as Armine 
sprang forward to help her; there was only one rapid look, one 
brief glance from him to her, and a gentle little smile of gratitude 
from her to him. But it'wasenough. That look burnt into Ione’s 
brain, and for the moment she did not know where she was, nor 
what had happened, nor what was going to happen. All that she 
was conscious of was that she was in a storm—it seemed to her a 
storm of the elements. The throbbing pulses beating in her ears 
were like the waves of the sea dashing against the sides of the 
tent—the fiery stream of hate and anguish and passion and 
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jealousy traversing her brain and flashing in her eyes were like 
lightning darting through the skies—the dark sense of infinite 
despair was like some dreadful eclipse, where the sun was blotted 
out and all nature was lying dead. She was recalled to herself by 
hearing her name spoken in Italian, as Vincenzo stood bare- 
headed before her. He was her thought taken shape and form— 
he should be her avenger, and Edward was her revenge. 

The rich scents of the fruit heaped up on the benches were 
stimulating and intoxicating. The wide nostrils of Vincenzo 
seemed to draw them in like food, like wine—as a wild beast draws 
in the scent of blood. His glittering eyes were full of fire; his 
face was instinct with that passionate sense of life which is so near 
to cruelty; and yet, as he stood there bareheaded, he smiled and 
was good-natured and careless and complaisant, according to his 
race and nation; ready for a smile, a caress, or a crime, as it might 
chance—a mafiose for the one part, a devoted friend for the other, 
a lover to the death, and an enemy as intense as a lover. 

No one knew what he said to Jone, and no one knew what she 
answered back to him. They spoke in Sicilian, and their speech 
isolated them. But she did not say what he, knowing all, had 
expected her to say. She did not order him to kill those two who 
loved each other, to her shame and hurt. Still, he said to himself: 
“It will come. She will come to me at last, and I shall hold her in 
my hand as she held the dead bird at the mill.” 

“Shall we go into the open air?” asked Monica, who had turned 
deadly white. “TI find this tent so stifling, and my ancle hurts me 
a little. Will you give me your arm, Edward?” 

Ione turned from her rudely. 

“No, stay with me, Mr. Formby,” she said imperiously. “I 
think I shall call you Edward, like all the rest,” she added, with a 
harsh laugh. 

“Do,” returned Edward, who indeed could say no less. 

“My husband can take Miss Barrington,” continued Ione, with 
an evil smile and a mocking accent as she said these words “my 
husband,” once the dearest of all to her, now the most painful. 
“ Armine, take Miss Barrington,” she went on to say, not looking 
at him and speaking with intense insolence. “I will stay 
here.” 

“JT will certainly take Miss Barrington,” said Armine, offering 
his arm to Monica, who took it because she was no longer able to 
stand alone; “but I wish you to come too, Ione. This tent is too 
close for you.” 

“TI intend to stay here,” said Ione. “You are happier without 
me and I am happier without you. Go,” she said angrily. “Do 
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you want me to make a scene, Armine, and turn you out of the 
tent by force?” 

Monica looked at Ione as she might have looked at something 
strange and changed. ‘That pale face, those burning eyes, those 
quivering nostrils, that cruel mouth, this infinite insolence and 
unrestrained anger—what did it mean? with Vincenzo standing 
there bareheaded, smiling, looking from each to each with glitter- 
ing eyes and wide flat nostrils, drinking in the heavy scents of the 
fruits like wine—or blood. 

She turned to Armine. and her old love came back in her heart, 
like a flood breaking through the crust of self-control and the 
barrier of circumstances; but it came back as pity, not passion ; as 
sorrow for him, not disappointment for herself; as infinite and 
endless and fruitless sympathy with suffering she could not soothe, 
and must not even confess that she knew. And then, overpowered 
by all these influences—by moral pain and physical suffering, her 
blood chilled by fear and horror of what she saw, and her senses 
sickened by the heavy scents of the fruits—she swayed forward, 
and was caught fainting in Armine’s arms. 

“No,” said Ione, laying her hand on Edward’s arm as he stooped 
to help Armine in carrying Monica to the outer air. “Stay here 
with me. Vincenzo, take the signorina outside. Arminé has 
deserted me for her,” she continued to Edward. “It is only fair 
you should remain with me.” 

“ Let us all go,” said Edward, in profound agitation. 

“Tf you do, never speak to me again!” said Ione in a low voice. 
“Stay with me now and I am yours—leave me, and buona 
notte. Those two love each other—let them go. And we will keep 
together!” 

“For ever!” said Edward Formby, feeling as if he had killed a 
child, and conscious that the instincts of an English gentleman, 
to which he had trusted, had deserted him in the hour of need. 

“To-morrow,” said Ione, giving him her hand. 

She shuddered as she spoke, but she did not take back her 
fatal word. On the contrary she repeated it, not looking into 
his face. 

“To-morrow. Take me from Oakhurst and all it holds, for ever! 
—for ever!” 

“ Now,” he said feverishly. 

“No, to-morrow,” she returned. 

She wanted the interval to gloat over her coming revenge. To 
strike so swiftly would be merciful; and she had no mercy in her 
heart—only cruelty, and that self-torturing desire to torture which 
springs from jealousy and vitiated love. 
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CHAPTER XXXY. 
IN HER MADNESS. 


Tue dinner had passed in unbroken silence. Armine had the 
feeling of a man who is battling for dear life against fearful odds, 
and Ione was still dangerous and disturbed. Certainly she had 
made a slight return on herself, which might grow into repentance 
or might come to nothing. Of her own free grace she had looked 
back on the better way she was leaving, and it was just possible that, 
the angel of her soul’conquering the demon now possessing it, 
Edward Formby would be once more thrown over, and her whip of 
scorpions laid aside. But also it was just as possible that she 
would go on as she had begun, and punish her husband by de- 
grading herself and besmirching Monica Barrington’s repute. 

For all the world should know the reason why she had left 
Armine, she said to herself. She would not be the only one to 
suffer—he and that serpent should suffer with her; and in the 
shipwreck that had to come they should all go to the bottom 
together. Still there was a certain renovation, a certain rein- 
fusion of love for this man whom she was planning to destroy, 
which was acting as a slight anodyne to her jealous wrath and 
disposing her to better things. 

Words were dead between them, but Ione’s eyes took up the 
tale, and her brief glances were sometimes full of the old eager 
love, sometimes soft with a woman’s shy desire for pardon and 
reconciliation, though again dark with her new-born hate, and 
small and green and glittering as a snake’s with her jealous fears. 
Of those two sitting dumbly there, it was hard to say which was 
the more miserable, the more oppressed; for, granting all the 
initiative of evil to lie with jealousy—granting that it is this 
jealousy alone which causes the pain, that result of pain is 
equally divided, and “what they inflict they feel” is only too 
true a fact! 

Still wearing her old-gold coloured dress, still electric and 
alive at all points, Ione was looking supremely lovely; but her 
beauty had ceased to attract Armine. He scarcely now recognised 
even its artistic value, associated as it was with so much moral 
suffering and discord. His had lost none of its power over her. 
And how handsome he was to-night, with that dead-white skin 
and curling raven hair, and those large soft eyes, with their 
sweeping lashes like a girl’s, and that strange look of stillness 
and resolution on his face! How beautiful he was! how good and 
sweet and gentle! and, in spite of all her wrath and madness, how 
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passionately she loved him! But no other woman should love 
him! She held him—she possessed him; he was hers, hers only ; 
and rather than let another share even in her love for him, 
she would—— 

Again she thought of Vincenzo, a mafiose, her cousin, the 
man who loved her and who for love would do her will. It was 
well to have such devotion at her back! She might need it; who 
knows? 

The dinner was of a better character to-day than usual. For 
his own pleasure Vincenzo had suppled it in every detail, and it 
had quite a holiday air. It was the completion of the festa 
according to him, and it pleased him to think that Ione ate well 
to-day at his expense. But it dragged, and for all its delicacy 
Armine scarcely ate at all. He had no appetite, and he was 
suffering in body as well as in mind. The first fogs and damps 
of autumn had found him out, and his chest was aching as it had 
ached last year, before that fatal illness which had necessitated 
that still more fatal voyage to Palermo. 

A fire was burning in the grate, and the red glow of the flame 
mingled with the whiter shine of the lamp and made the shabby 
room look radiant. 

The dinner was over and had been removed; only the dessert 
was left. Grapes and peaches and heavy-scented melons, wine 
and hothouse flowers from Hillside, with luscious sweets of 
various kinds from Vincenzo, made a table elegant to luxurious- 
ness; and as the moments flew by, the young wife felt herself 
carried farther and farther from her wicked outbreak, and nearer 
to the blessed peace of loving reconciliation. If only Armine 
would look at her!—if only he would not keep his eyes so 
resolutely from her face! 

The glowing flame of the fire leaped high in the grate, and 
struck the glass on the table with its burning red reflections, so 
that the faceted points glittered like rubies, while the golden wine 
was shot with lines which looked like streaks of blood. It played 
on the sheeny surface of Ione’s gown and dyed the shadows of the 
folds with crimson. It glanced on the edges of her hair and 
touched that too with its burning bright reflections, which 
mingled the suggestion of blood with the colour of gold. Every- 
where was this suggestion of blood streaking the colour of gold— 
while the stimulating scents of the fruits and the intoxicating 
perfume of the hothouse flowers carried on the impressions of 
to-day within the tents, and threw back the memory to Palermo. 
Everywhere was this strange contradiction and commingling of 
strife and love, of poverty and riches, of the present and the past 
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—and the advancing shadow of the future like dread footsteps 
stealing nearer and nearer to the door. 

Sitting there with the look of a man in the thick of the fight, 
hardly pressed, but holding his own and resolute to do his best, 
Armine thought how he should open the discussion which had 
to come. It was a pity that there should be one as the coda to 
this lighter theme ; but it was due to his own dignity, to his 
repute, to their standing in the world, to the possibility of 
mutual esteem at home. She was young, ignorant, wilful, 
extreme; he had been warned to keep her in due subjection, and 
he was in his right as her husband to control her. This question 
of Edward Formby must be put on a practicable footing. As 
things were, it was essentially impossible. 

“T must have some talk with you, Ione,” said Armine, speaking 
slowly, as he turned his chair sideways to the table, facing the 
fire and sitting in a kind of three-quarters way to her—neither 
in profile nor full front. 

“Tt is pleasant to hear your voice. You have been so long 
silent,” said Ione in return, as if nothing were between them 
save the ordinary matters of life, and as though the conversation 
that was to come would touch no deeper theme than the flower- 
show of to-day or the visits of to-morrow. 

“You must tell me what you mean,” he continued, still not 
looking at her. ‘Things have come to a pass where they cannot 
continue, and you have compelled me to take matters into my 
own hands.” 

“Yes?” she said. “What matters? The housekeeping? 
You are quite welcome, Armine! I make a wretched manager, 
I know, but I cannot do better. The servants are so bad! But 
you have had a nice dinner to-day, have you not ?” 

“It is not the housekeeping,” he said. “It is something 
much more important.” 

“Yes?” she repeated. ‘ By-the-bye,” she added rapidly, as if 
to prevent his return: “how is Miss Barrington’s ankle? Was 
it sprained ?” 

“Yes; ” said Armine curtly. 

“Badly?” 

“ Quite bad enough.” 

“That faint was real?” she asked, with well-acted interest. 

“What else should it have been?” he answered a little 
contemptuously. 

“Oh! it might have been put on,” said Ione quite amiably 
as to manner, but those narrowed lids !—those dilated palpitating 
nostrils !—and the cruel working of the curves about her lips! 
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“Girls do those things sometimes, especially when they like the 
man who will take them in his arms and hold them close to his 
heart—close—close—as you did Miss Barrington to-day. For a 
saint, as you all say she is, I must say this Monica of yours is 
wonderfully fond of another woman’s husband!” she added with 
an insulting laugh. 

“Because you think this, did you behave as you did to-day 
with Mr. Formby ?” asked Armine. 

“T behave !—how did I behave?” was her defiant reply. 

“T scarcely like to characterise your conduct, Ione. Disgrace- 
fully is the only word that I can find,” he answered. 

“Tf I did act disgracefully, Armine, then I was only like 
yourself,” she said. ‘You were disgraceful, if you like, but I 
was not!” 

“What then would you call your extraordinary behaviour to 
Mr. Formby, and still more extraordinary insolence to Miss 
Barrington and myself?” he returned angrily. 

“You and she bracketed together—how pretty!” said Ione 
with a harsh laugh. 

‘‘ Because you treated us both alike,” said her husband. “ You 
force me to bracket myself with her because you forced me to be 
with her.” 

“That shows my sweet disposition,” replied Ione, with again 
that harsh laugh and insolent disdain of manner. ‘ You had eyes 
only for her, so I thought you had better have as much of her as 
you liked. Only—caro mio—you have to pay for your festa. Do 
you understand, Armine?—we all pay for our festas, and you 
have to do like the rest.” 

“No, I do not understand,” answered Armine. “I only know 
that you are utterly unreasonable and uncontrollable, in more 
ways than one.” 

“Unreasonable? Good! Unreasonable in what, Armine ?” 

“In your jealousy, for one thing.” 

“ Jealousy of Monica Barrington, for instance ?” 

“Yes, of Monica Barrington,” he replied; and as he said this 
he turned to his wife full face and looked at her straight between 
the eyes. 

“That saint! that dear, delightful, charming saint! That 
serpent, you ought rather to say!” exclaimed Ione, passing from 
taunt to fury with the rapidity of lightning. 

“T will not hear her spoken of disrespectfully,” said Armine 
sternly. 

“Is she so sacred as this ?—She is not to be spoken of like any 


other person? You admire her so much as all that! You do 
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admire her, Armine, do you not? You admire her excessively— 
freckles, washed-out eyes and all?” 

“Yes, I do admire her, and I esteem her as much as I like 
her,” said Armine. “So should you, Ione, if you had either 
gratitude or common-sense, for she has been your best friend here 
ever since you came. But I want to speak of Mr. Formby, not of 
Miss Barrington,” he added. “That is the subject between us at 
this moment.” 

“And I want to speak of Miss Barrington,” retorted Ione. 
“Miss Barrington who is the cause of all the rest—Edward 
Formby and all. And I do not want her friendship, Armine. 
She is your friend, not mine.” 

“Tf mine, she is yours,” he said. 

“No, if she is yours she cannot be mine,” flashed out Ione. 
“T will not have her friendship. She is a wicked woman—a bad 
wicked wretch—and I will never let her enter my house again.” 

“You need not be afraid. I should say she never would come 
here again,” said Armine. 

“She shall not. It is my house, and I can say what women 
come to see me or not. And she shall not—never! never! I 
will never shake hands with her again—and next Sunday at 
church I will tell her before all the world what I think of her, 
and what a wicked, abandoned, shameless creature she is!” 

Her passion rose as she went on, growing with that terrible 
strength of self-feeding and self-consuming jealousy. 

* You are mad,” said Armine contemptuously. 

“ Because I do not love your mistress and will not receive her 
like my sister ?” she said. 

He turned from her with a shudder. His sole feeling for her 
at this moment was one of unutterable abhorrence, of loathing, 
of contempt. 

“Your mistress,’ repeated Ione. “ You know she is, Armine. 
You know you love her,” she said, bending forward her supple 
body in its gold-coloured dress—a little rounder than of old, a 
little changed in line and contour, but still lithe and soft and 
supple and flexible. As she spoke she laid her cheek on her 
hand, assuming a listening attitude—curved, beautiful, mocking, 
demoniacal. “Tell me the truth, caro mio,” she went on to say. 
“You love her, do you not?” 

“Love her!” cried Armine, but his voice had in it an accent 
of despair rather than of deprecation. 

The glittering line between those narrowed lids shone with 
more and more evil lustre—the curved body, soft and flexible, 
suggested more and more closely the idea of a snake preparing 
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to strike—or it might be some tawny soft-footed lioness preparing 
to spring. 

“Yes, tell me the truth, caro mio,” she repeated. “You love 
this English miss—this pale-faced saint who is the mistress of 
another woman’s husband—my devoted friend who has stolen 
from me all I had in the world—the heart of the man I loved. 
You hear, Armine? I say loved. There is a difference, you 
know. I cannot say love, because I do not love you any longer. 
I did, but Ido not now. I will not share my husband with Miss 
Barrington. I prefer to keep my own things to myself.” 

She stopped, still looking at her husband, who looked into the 
fire and kept silence. 

“You love her, dear, do you not?” then said Ione after a short 
pause. “You find her beautiful and charming? infinitely 
more beautiful than I am? infinitely more charming altogether ? 
She would have made you such a nice wife, Armine. Why did 
you not marry her, dear? Why did you come to Palermo and 
choose me?—I who am so immeasurably her inferior! You do 
love her, Armine, do you not ?—this nice, kind, beautiful Miss 
Barrington—this pale-faced saint of Oakhurst!” 

“Yes,” said Armine, turning suddenly round and looking full 
into Ione’s face. “I did love her, Ione. She is the one perfect 
woman in the world for me, and the one for whose esteem and 
friendship I care the most.” 

“Then you lied to me in the garden that day at Palermo?” 
said Ione. ‘Faithless to her—a liar to me—you give yourself a 
good character, Armine!” 

“Let the past alone,” he said. “I did love her once; but I 
am none the less your faithful husband—none the less desirous 
to be your friend and protector, and to make your life as happy 
as I can.” 

“You love her?” said Ione slowly, keeping exactly the same 
attitude and expression. 

“T loved her,” he repeated. 

“To my face, Armine, you say this? You dare to confess it ?” 
she said. 

“Yes, to your face,” he replied. ‘“ Why should I not?” 

She opened her eyes to their fullest. They were like two 
living orbs of fire, blazing as the fire in the grate blazed and 
burnt. She sprang to her feet and raised both her hands high 
in the air. There was a crash, a cry, a heavy fall :—and then she 
was kneeling by the hearth, her husband’s lifeless body lying 
prone across her lap. All around lay the glittering fragments 
of broken glass, and the firelight shone on them as they strewed 
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the floor like infernal gems. The red blood flowed redder as it 
streamed over her dress. Bosom and sleeves and skirt were 
dyed with her husband’s life-blood ; and the marred beauty of the 
man she loved was the last expression of her love. 

With a kind of stupor for the present and a vivid return on 
the past, she remembered the stain on the yellow feathers of the 
bird, as she took up a fold of her gown and saw the red blood 
shot across the gold. She had killed her bird for jealousy, and 
now she had killed her husband; but it was in her right that 
both should belong to her, and her only; and had not the one 
deserted and the other betrayed her ? 

Ah! but that red spot staining the shining feathers of the 
golden bird, and that marred beauty of the man she loved—that 
lifeless body lying heavily across her lap! 

The servant, who had heard the noise, came hurrying in, and 
her shrieks called in the neighbours. Soon the house was filled 
with the curious, whispering, horrow-stricken crowd gathering 
round the doorway and looking at the awful scene, terrified 
and aghast. The murdered man across the lap of the kneeling 
woman—the lifeless head pressed against her bosom—the red 
blood over her dress and the firelight flashing over all :—it was 
a kind of infernal Picta, where crime stood for sacrifice and the 
anguish of remorse for the agony of love. 

Among the rest came Vincenzo, his black eyes glowing, his 
thick lips apart, his swarthy face transformed from its usual 
careless good-humour to the face of a hunter who has at last 
come up to his prey. 

“Can I help you, my life, my love?” he said in Sicilian, bending 
over Ione and touching her head with his hand. 

She pushed back the hair from her forehead—there where he 
had touched her; and a red streak was left across the golden 
curls. 

“No,” she said, with the quietness of despair ; “I do not want 
you now. I have revenged myself.” 

But now there came a dull kind of movement and a subdued 
murmur among the crowd, as the policeman, who had been sum- 
moned, elbowed his way through the throng and came up to the 
murdered man and his murderess. It was the end of all the 
passionate exaltation which had seemed to make this murder 
natural and right, and the beginning of the vulgar retribution 
which made it shameful and abominable. It was the end of 
romance and the beginning of reality—the hand of the law 
grasping the shoulder of the criminal who had thought herself 
a victim rightly avenged by a heroine. This man, and the 
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shuddering breath of the crowd, represented the degradation of 
her crime. How different from the admiring looks of the men 
when she had carried her dead bird in her hand at her father’s 
mill !—or even from Vincenzo, now, when he bent over her and 
touched her head and called her his love and his life, while his hot 
breath on her forehead seemed like the kiss of some demon straight 
from the hell—where she was going. Going ?—where she was 
at this moment ! 

But there was no help for it. She had committed a crime and 
she must suffer for it; and the pitiless justice of the law knew no 
ruth because of her provocation, because of her passion, nor yet 
because of her beauty, her youth, or her love. 

Edward Formby was sitting in the library at Hillside. He was 
dreaming of Ione and of to-morrow—of the terrible step he was 
about to take; of all it involved ; of all to which it committed him 
both for loss and gain. Name, repute, social position, his own 
honour, his friends, the consciousness of evil example, the stain 
for ever on his conscience—these were for loss. For gain—he 
would have Ione. He loved her as he had never loved before and 
should never love again. And Armine was not worthy of her. 
Repute and honour would be lost, truly, but love and happiness 
would remain. She would forfeit what the world calls her claim 
to respect, but he would surround her with such careful devotion, 
such chivalrous regard, she should never feel that she had lost 
but only that she had gained. He would devote his whole life to 
her, and think the price paid for his treasure small in relation 
to its worth. What so imperative as love? what so holy? 

All the same—it had an ugly sound to him, that phrase which 
crystallised the coming fact :—Running away with another man’s 
wife. Monica and Anthony, and dear mild gentle Mrs. Barrington 

—all like his own family for length of loving friendship—they 
~ would not speak to him. Mrs. Anthony would fling her poisoned 
assegaisat himandher. The very tradespeople and peasants would 
despise him, the magistrate and dispenser of justice who had 
transgressed the law and lowered himself beyond their level. The 
county would reject him, and in the hunting-field he would be 
publicly shunned. And for all this he would care comparatively 
nothing if, when he came home, he found Ione at his fireside— 
when all the legal preliminaries should be completed—his own, 
his wife. 

St. Claire had been his friend, yes; that was true. He had 
offered him his help in times past, because he pitied him as a 
robust well-found gentleman might justly pity a poor devil who 
had neither health nor money. But pity is not equality; and 
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those whom we compassionate are never shoulder to shoulder with 
ourselves. Lately he had helped him because Ione suffered from 
the lack into which her husband had brought her. But a man 
who is helped by another man for sake of his wife, stands on a 
still lower plane than when he was helped for himself alone. And 
in accepting that loan, Armine had yielded his position. Whether 
or not, the die was cast now, and Edward Formby had pledged 
himself, and could not draw back even if he would; and he would 
not if he could. 

Thinking all this—feverish, restless, tormented, unsatisfied ; his 
eyes following the light rings and wreaths of smoke as they 
eddied round his head for a few seconds, then dispersed for ever 
into space; his heart filled only with Ione, her beauty, his own 
imperious passion, the consciousness of infinite dishonour, and the 
feeling of the gambler prepared to stake his all on that one throw ; 
—-thinking all this and planning for to-morrow, the servant with 
a pale face and scared manner came hurriedly into the room. 
And behind him walked the country constable, almost as scared 
as he, leading by the arm Ione, red handed, her dress dyed with 
blood, her dead-white face and red-gold hair both touched with 
blood, brought before him, the nearest magistrate—the man 
whose life-long Love she had agreed to be to-morrow—charged 
with the murder of her husband Armine. 

And Edward Formby had to sign the warrant for her arrest. 


CuapteR XXXVI. 


INTO THE DEPTHS. 


Years passed, and the awful crime of which Oakhurst had been 
the theatre had passed somewhat into the legendary stage. People 
of course still remembered Ione and all the facts of the case, 
and still discussed her and her poor husband with the acrimony 
of partisans. Some held her to have been a monster pure and 
simple, without excuse or extenuation to be found for her wicked- 
ness, search as you would; and others thought that, well, there 
had been some kind of provocation somewhere, and others were 
mixed up rather more intimately than was desirable. Not much 
came out at the trial, but something did—enough to make people 
think there was more behind, and to obtain for Ione a compara- 
tively lenient sentence. 

A certain nameless cloud passed over Monica’s repute, inasmuch 
as it came out that Ione had been jealous of her. No one said 
that this jealousy was well founded. No one even went so far as 
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to say that Dr. St. Claire had dared to raise his eyes so high as 
Monica Barrington’s fair face. Still less did any one suppose that 
she had stooped hers so low as to look at him. All the same— 
Ione had been jealous; and English society is intolerant of those 
unmarried interlopers who, however innocently, however unin- 
tentionally, poach on a wife’s preserves. And though no one 
could or did say what, every one hinted that something had been ; 
and though every one knew that Monica Barrington was an angel, 
still, on one of her shining wings was a certain slender, but 
undoubted black feather. 

Edward Formby too, came in for his share of blame. Those 
dreams which had traversed his brain and fevered his blood as he 
watched the light rays of smoke eddy and then disperse, were 
never made public to living soul; but his conduct had been im- 
prudent enough to set suspicion afoot, and Vincenzo, who hated 
him, did him what damage he could. A few however, defended 
him through all these possibilities of unproven iniquity. And of 
these Rachel Major was the stanchest. She loved him as women 
of lower condition, shut in by the narrow circumstances of a small 
country town, do sometimes love the unattainable great man of 
the place. It may be the squire or the curate, the captain of the 
neighbouring regiment or haply the heir of the ducal house. 
Whatever it is, it is the old story of the moth and the star; for 
the most part without even the chance of scorched wings. No one 
ever knows of this love, and few suspect it. It has no hope; no 
tangibility ; no root-work in fact nor possibility ; nevertheless it 
is—it exists. It colours all the thoughts and shapes all the dreams, 
and even though it does not mould the actual circumstances of 
life, it destroys all solid happiness. And loving him as she did, 
secretly and without hope—loving him as Pygmalion loved Galatea, 
before Love made the marble human—or as maidens of old loved 
the god whom they desired as their own—Rachel defended 
Edward Formby with a faithfulness of advocacy which looked 
like neighbourly fidelity and Christian charity, and was in reality 
womanly love. 

During the years of Ione’s incarceration many changes took 
place at Oakhurst. Edward Formby was mostly away, travelling 
in remote places, and Hillside was practically untenanted. He 
had not married. A wife out in the wilds of Africa, or the untrodden 
forests of Madagascar, where he shot big game and ran hair- 
breadth risks of his life, would have been as much out of 
place as patent leather boots and my gentleman’s gentleman to 
keep them bright. Nor was Monica married. And it seemed now 
as if neither of these two ever would find the fitting partner. 
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They had been destined for each other by the fitness of things ; 
and, flying in the face of Providence as they had done by frus- 
trating its designs, they were rightly condemned to celibacy and 
joylessness, said those who thought any marriage better than 
none, 

But Monica was not entirely unhappy for all the increased 
seclusion of her life, and the absence of outward gaiety. Two 
years after the murder she had brought home a little child—no 
one ever knew from where; and this seemed to have filled up the 
measure of her life and happiness. She had devoted herself to it 
as if she had been in very truth its mother, and people who had 
at first wondered had now left off speculating. But Anthony and 
Theodosia would never acknowledge this adoption, though they 
did not publicly oppose it. Still the world knew that they did not 
endorse it; and there were shrewd surmises why. 

Vincenzo had disappeared. His shop had been put up for sale, 
and a respectable Englishman from the county town—the foreman 
of the larger confectioner’s there—had bought it as it stood, and 
re-transformed the whole thing to honest British uses. Those 
outlandish sweets disappeared, and good tough cakes and indi- 
gestible Bath buns were to be found in their stead. Whereat all 
Oakhurst rejoiced, and gave itself periodical fits of patriotic 
dyspepsia in consequence. 

Miss Maria Crosby was still the invalid par excellence of 
Oakhurst and Miss Jane Wintergreen, as formerly, the consecrated 
constable of private morals; while poor Rachel was her aunt’s 
only half devoted slave—the other half being that of a protesting 
victim. But then Rachel Major was one of those who are pre- 
destined to sacrifice by the very circumstances of condition and 
nature—predestined to give care and not to receive back acknow- 
ledgment ; to squander a love unseen on a man who neither knew 
nor could have returned had he known. It is not only organisms 
which prey on each other. Souls and affections follow the same 
law. 

The time was now at hand when the term of Ione’s imprison- 
ment should be over. In a few days she would be free. Monica 
had kept the date ever before her eyes, for the great fear connected 
with it, as also for her resolve still to befriend, if she could, the 
woman whom Armine St. Claire had married. She had always 
resolved that she would go and meet her at the prison gates; be 
the first to receive her back to life and liberty, and, she hoped and 
believed, to repentance and the better way ; and bring her home 
to the Dower House—and her child. Criminal as she was, whose 
hands had been dyed with her husband’s blood, she was the 
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mother of his child; she had been his wife; and she should not be 
discarded. The pity which Christ had shown to sinners might 
well be repeated by man for his brother; and Monica would be 
the friend of the passionate and miserable lone—her friend to 
the last. 

But the fates undid her web of plans and hopes. On the day 
when Ione was to be released Mrs. Barrington lay dying, and 
Monica’s place was by her mother’s death-bed, not before Ione’s 
prison gates. Still, even in the midst of all this anguish at the 
Dower House, she had remembered Armine’s wife, and had written 
making arrangements for her safe convey here. 

As Ione came out into the open air she met Vincenzo standing 
to meet her. Faithful to the end he had come from Sicily to 
receive her. Where all the rest had deserted her, as it seemed, he 
stood firm in his love, without failure and without flaw. He was 
the black thread in her life, woven into its very substance by the 
sin of her mother; the Fate laid on her by the necessity of cir- 
cumstances; her scourgeand her punishment. But he loved her; 
he was faithful to her; where all the rest held aloof he came to 
receive her, and the crime which had dishonoured her with all 
others, had not discrowned her with him. 

“Now you are-mine,” he said as he seized her by her hands, 
and drew her towards him, kissing her on her lips in the full 
light of day. ‘“ This is the day for which I have lived and waited, 
Ione! my love! my life! Now you belong to me, and I am your 
saviour! I, the poor Vincenzo, your father’s servant, the only 
faithful lover among all these great lords who pretended to adore 
you!” 

“No,” said Ione; “I will not go with you. I will go to 
Monica Barrington. I want my child.” 

“ You shall have your child,” said Vincenzo. “ We will go to 
the Dower House together. Come with me. We will go.” 

A carriage was standing there waiting on his orders. He 
spoke to the man in a low voice, then put Ione in, leaping in after 
her like a bloodhound when the quarry is at last run down. The 
man struck his horses, and they set off at a smart pace through 
the streets, down to the docks where a vessel lay ready to start 
for the Mediterranean, and to whose captain, his compatriot, 
Vincenzo had confided so much of the story as might be neces- 
sary to explain why this new passenger should be recalcitrant. 

And when Monica’s messenger returned to the Dower House, 
all that he could say was that the foreigner who had once owned 
Thornton’s shop in High Street had taken Mrs. St. Claire in his 
own carriage to bring her here to Oakhurst. 
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But they never came and by no search were they able to be 
found. 

Not to be found in good truth! Did any one ever look for 
them in that remote village on the sunny slopes of Etna, where 
Vincenzo brought to his lonely farm that beautiful half foreign 
woman with her red-gold hair and strange wild eyes and wilder 
ways—like a bird ever beating her wings in vain, in vain, against 
an imprisonment worse and more hopeless than that English one 
had been? Wretched; confined in space; the farm her doorless 
dungeon; the olive-gardens and the vineyards her roofless cells; 
unable to escape—mafiosi all around her, voluntary jailers who 
brought her back when she tried to flee, and who would have 
stabbed her rather than she should ever be free—treated as 
mad when she made her moan and all chance of a hearing denied 
her; degraded by Vincenzo’s love, revolted by his coarseness, 
maddened by his tyranny, she dragged out her weary life of expia- 
_ tion by suffering. No frantic prayer would make her husband 
give her news of her child. 

“Tt is Monica Barrington’s, it is not yours,” he would say. 
“Be content with mine.” 

But his were not Armine’s; and the bitterness of her mother- 
hood was the worst of her many tortures. She had passed 
into the darkness of her fate, dark under the glowing sunlight, 
dreary for all the fragrance of the orange-blossoms, the crimson 
glory of the pomegranates, the splendour of the skies, the beauty 
of the seas. The sunlight gave her no joy, the moonlight no 
peace. She was blotted out from the world, living and yet dead ; 
a mother who could never see her child; a lover who had killed 
her beloved; the lady-wife of a man who reduced her to the 
condition of a peasant, and kept her as a slave whom he tortured 
even while he caressed ; the reluctant mother of children abhor- 
rent to her, because she abhorred him who gave them to her; a 
woman with the fatal gift of constancy, whose thoughts were never 
faithless to the past, aud whose body was like a jewel pawned and 
pledged without her will—and impossible to redeem ! 

But she lived. She lived that she might one day take Armine’s 
child to her heart and detach her from Monica—that she might 
say: “Iam your mother, and you are my dead love’s second life. 
Come to me, and leave her for whom he was slain.” She lived, 
as we so often do, in false hope and unappeased desire. And the 
day never came when she was free, nor when she looked into the 
face of Armine’s fair daughter whom Monica Barrington had 
made her own. 

(Conelusion.) 
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Che Lament of the Aesthetic Young Lady. 


Winter is the only season 
In whose tints I pleasure find, 
As must every human being 
Who is not to beauty blind. 








In the winter I may revel 
In soft tones and sober shades, 
Sombre’s then the heaven’s colour, 
Sombre, too, the forest glades. 


Then, the trees in naked beauty 

Stretch their branches, stiff and brown, 
And the meadows’ gaudy verdure 

To a faded grey’s toned down. 


Then all light and freshness vanish, 
By one neutral tint effaced— 
Winter is the only season 
When poor Nature shows some taste! 


But, alas! the spring is coming, 
Soon my tortured eye will ache 
To behold the fleshy colours, 
Clothing meadow, mount, and brake. 


Then the chestnuts’ brown buds bursting, 
Flush with blossoms, red and white, 
Forming, with the bright green foliage, 

Contrasts hateful to the sight. 


And in spring the very skies, too, 
Lose their heavenly ashen hue, 

And assume a jaunty colour, 
Really too absurdly blue!— 


And, when spring glides into summer, 
Matters will grow sadder yet, 

How its glaring colour-errors 
Make my art-soul fume and fret! 
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Then throughout the golden cornfields - 
. Crimson. poppies up will start, . 
. Mingling with the bluest’ corn- flowers, 

- _Quite.against all rules of art. ; 


"In the orchard, the same story, 


Purple glow the prune and plum, 
Red and gold, the ripened peaches, 
But,*alas! the worst’s to come. 


For in autumn, honest Nature 
Seems to go stark, colour-mad, 
Ev'ry tree, and-bush, and hedgerow 

In one gaudy garb is clad— 


’ Glowing ‘in one blaze of colour 


LONDON: 


I saw the woods, the hills, the plains 
Crimson, russet, golden-tinted— 
Chaos sure is come again! 


But from faulty Nature flying, 
To my boudoir I will go, 

There, amidst pure-Art surroundings 
Let the seasons past me flow. 


There I'll shut out gaudy brightness, 
Drawing down the pale-green blind, 

And in willow-pattern landscapes, 
Consolation I will find. 


There I'll tend my tall sunflowers, 
Lovely plants, I ween, are they, 
Yellow, prim, and stiff, and scentless, 

And High-Art in every way. 


Or, in crewel-work I'll model 

Fruit and flower, and leaf, and tree, 
And endeavour to show Nature 

What she ought to try to be! 
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